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“A Sacrifice of Praise” 

A Theological Analysis of the Pre-Sanctus 
OF THE BYZANTINE ANAPHORA OF ST BASIL 

Cyprian Robert Hutcheon 

Have any of the saints left us in writing the words to be used 
in the invocation over the Eucharistic bread and the cup of 
blessing? As everyone knows, we are not content in the lit¬ 
urgy simply to recite the words recorded by St Paul or the 
Gospels, but we add other words both before and after, words 
of great importance for this mystery... [which] we have re¬ 
ceived from unwritten teaching. 

(St Basil, On the Holy Spirit, ch. 27) 1 

In churches of the Byzantine tradition, the “Liturgy of St Basil” is 
celebrated annually on ten occasions—the five Sundays of Great 
Lent, Holy Thursday, Holy Saturday, the eves of Christmas and 
Theophany, and Basil’s feast-day (January 1). Unfortunately, the 
poetry of this liturgy’s anaphoral prayer remains a terra incognita to 
many Byzantine Christians, since all too often, it is recited hastily 
and inaudibly by the celebrant. In movingly evocative terms, the 
liturgist addresses God the Father in a great hymn of praise to the 
Trinity leading to the angelic Sanctus; recites the mighty works of 
salvation history culminating in the institution of the eucharist; 
and concludes with a catena of fervent intercessions for the living 
and departed. The words are of such beauty and power as to move 
many celebrants to tears as they pray. 

We possess no unequivocal evidence that this text is the “authen¬ 
tic” work of the great Cappadocian Father, but its theology and 
mood are certainly compatible with his character and with the 

1 St Basil, On the Holy Spirit [= OHS ], trans. David Anderson (Crestwood NY: SVS 
Press, 1980), 99. 
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theological vision which we find enshrined in his authentic writ¬ 
ings. In fact, as we shall see, modern critical scholarship considers it 
probable that the core of the eucharistic anaphora represents a re¬ 
working and amplification by Basil of an earlier Cappadocian 
anaphora. 

In the present paper, we shall take it as a “given” that the core of 
Basils Liturgy is in fact “Basilian”—at the very least in its theology, 
and almost certainly also in its text. It is therefore proposed to carry 
out a textual analysis of the pre-Sanctus of the anaphora, which 
comprises a magnificent hymnic exposition of Trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy. Following leads provided by several contemporary scholars, 2 
we will elucidate the theology of the pre-Sanctus by referring to 
parallel passages in Scripture and in works by Saint Basil (especially 
his treatise On the Holy Spirit [= OHS]). However, before turning 
to the text itself, I would like to review past and present assessments 
of Basil’s role in creating the Byzantine eucharistic liturgy which 
bears his name. 

How “Basilian' is St Basils Liturgy? 3 

Going as far back as the patristic period, certain currents of tradi¬ 
tion (and later of scholarship) have believed there to be some asso¬ 
ciation between St Basil and the liturgy ascribed to him. Based on a 
probably spurious writing attributed to Proclus, Archbishop of 
Constantinople (fl. 440 AD), it became “received wisdom” in many 
quarters that Basil had authorized the use of a shortened version of 
an earlier, lengthier liturgy ascribed to St James, and that St John 
Chrysostom in his turn had produced an even more abbreviated 
text. This gave rise to two assumptions, unchallenged until quite 

2 See especially Dom Bernard Capelle, “Les liturgies ‘basiliennes’ et saint Basile,” an¬ 
nexe to J. Doresse and Dom E. Lanne, Un timoin archaique de la liturgie copte de S. 
Basile. Bibliothtque de Muston, 47 (Louvain: Institut Orientaliste, 1960), 45-74. 

3 For most of what follows, I am indebted to two works by the British scholar, John 
Fenwick: Fourth Century Anaphoral Construction Techniques (Bramcote, UK: 
Grove Books, 1986) and The Anaphoras of St Basil and StJames: an Investigation into 
their Common Origin. Orientalia Christiana Analecta 240 (Rome: Pontificium 
Institutum Orientale, 1992). 
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recently: that Basil’s liturgy was derived from that of James, and 
that in general, shorter liturgies were likely to be later creations. 

Leaving aside this “Proclus tradition,” there are in fact authentic 
and fairly early attestations to the existence of a liturgy associated 
with the name of St Basil. Leontius of Byzantium, writing in the 
mid-6th century, claimed that the Church of Constantinople used 
Basils Liturgy in the time of Theodore of Mopsuestia (ca. 428). A 
quotation from a liturgy ascribed to Basil can be found in a 6th cen¬ 
tury letter written by certain Scythian monks, and there are refer¬ 
ences to Basilian liturgical rubrics in Canon 32 of the Council in 
Trullo held in 692. Codex Barberini 336 (end of the 8th century) 
mentions St Basil’s liturgy by name while Chrysostom’s liturgy ap¬ 
pears anonymously. 

Earliest and most intriguing of all is a description by Gregory of 
Nazianzus of St Basil as having produced evx<i>v Siarafeig (“ar¬ 
rangements of prayers”), which probably carries the additional im¬ 
plication of “instructions” or “directions,” and could be a possible 
reference to Basil’s 4th-century episcopal prerogative of regulating, 
modifying or even composing the prayer of the eucharist. 4 This 
tantalizing hint was considerably fleshed out by the 1931 publica¬ 
tion of a work by a German Benedictine, Dom Hieronymus 
Engberding, 5 who conducted a detailed critical study, and con¬ 
cluded that the Byzantine version of St Basil’s liturgy represented a 
re-working and amplification by St Basil of a much shorter “liturgy 
of St Basil,” a version of which is still used by the Coptic church. 

In 1960, Bernard Capelle, 6 following on Engberding’s work, ap¬ 
peared to strengthen the latter’s thesis by comparing the anaphoral 
texts of “Egyptian-Basil” [E-Basil] and “Byzantine-Basil” [Byz- 
Basil], and showing how many phrases unique to Byz-Basil, espe¬ 
cially those dealing with the oikonomia of the Holy Spirit, could be 

4 Fenwick, Fourth Century , 7-8. 

5 Hieronymus Engberding, Das eUcharistische Hochgebet der Basileiosliturgie. 
Textgeschichtliche Untersuchungen und kritische Ausgabe\ Theologie der christlichen 
Ostens 1 (Munster, 1931). This citation is taken from the bibliography in Fenwick, 
Anaphoras , xvi; this work exists only in German and was unavailable to me. 

6 See earlier citation of Capelle, “Liturgies ‘basiliennes’.” 
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paralleled by passages from authentic writings of St Basil. It is 
Capelle’s work which provides the framework for the textual analy¬ 
sis to be carried out in our present paper. Most recently (1992), 
John Fenwick has presented a refinement of Engeberding’s thesis 
which seems to be gaining acceptance. 7 Fenwick hypothesizes that 
an archetypal Cappadocian liturgy, “Ur-Basil,” produced three 
principal offspring: E-Basil (containing only minor ‘egyptianis- 
ations’ of Ur-Basil); “Ur-James” (probably the work of St Cyril of 
Jerusalem) from which the various “Liturgies of St James of Jerusa¬ 
lem” evolved; and W-Basil, whose descendants include Syriac- 
Basil, Armenian-Basil and Byz-Basil. Byz-Basil “adds little to the 
0-Basil core” 8 which itself is asserted to be an amplification by 
St Basil of Ur-Basil, produced sometime between 365—380 AD. 
Thus, both tenets of the “Proclus tradition” have now been 
overturned; James and Basil—rather than depending on one 
another—are postulated to have a common ancestor, and the later 
0-Basil text is longer, not shorter, than its progenitor. 

The Text of the Pre-Sanctu. r 9 

The remainder of this present paper will be devoted to a detailed 
consideration of the contents and theology of the pre-Sanctus of 
the Byzantine anaphora ascribed to Basil. Since we will be making 
numerous specific references to textual details, such discussion will 
only be feasible and (hopefully) illuminating if the text is readily 
available to us. Therefore, there follows a line-by-line presentation 
of the canonical Greek text with an interlinear English translation, 

7 Fenwick, Anaphoras, 297-301, 308. 

8 Ibid. , 298. 

9 The Greek text was taken from Nomikos M. Vaporis, ed., The Divine Liturgy of Our 
Father Among the Saints Basil the Great (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox 
Press, 1988), 23-25, while the English is adapted from “Prayers of the Liturgy of St 
Basil,” Appendix IV to The Divine Liturgy according to St John Chrysostom with ap¬ 
pendices , 2d ed. (South Canaan, PA: St Tikhon’s Seminary Press, 1977), 127-29. 
The latter was amended in places by comparison with Vaporis’s text, and with the 
somewhat archaic (but very accurate) English text found in J.N.W.B. Robertson, 
The Divine Liturgies of Our Fathers Among the Saints John Chrysostom and Basil the 
Great (London: David Nutt, 1894), 352-24. 
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based on standard sources. To facilitate later reference, the text has 
been divided into numbered verses of my own devising. I have also 
taken the liberty in places of making the English text more literal in 
an effort to maintain as much as possible a line-by-line correspon¬ 
dence with the Greek original. 

The use of the canonical text is more than justifiable since, ac¬ 
cording to Fenwick, approximately 350 different manuscripts of 
Byz-Basil are in existence (with very little inter-textual variability) 
and in addition, “no critical edition appears to exist of the 
anaphora ... of any of the versions of Basil.” 10 Fenwick himself 
used Codex Barberini 336 for his study, a manuscript which differs 
scarcely at all from the canonical text. 

After the pre-Sanctus has completed its ascription of praise to 
the Holy Spirit as the One through whom “every creature of reason 
and understanding” worships God (verse 15), its “poetic thrust” 
abruptly changes mood and direction, moving excitedly through a 
depiction of all the assembled “hosts of heaven” towards its culmi¬ 
nation in the angelic hymn of praise. Though this is still technically 
a part of the pre-Sanctus, our textual and theological study will 
focus on the major hymnic passage which is contained in the 
following interlinear translation: 

1 'O &v, Aecnrora, Kvpie See, ndrep iravTOKparop 
jrpoaKvvtjre, 

Existing One, Master, Lord God, Father almighty [and] adorable! 

2 atiov <!>s dXtjOcSs, leal Sikcuov teal npiirov ttj peyaXonpeweia 
Tfjs dyiucvirqs aov, 

Meet it truly is, and right, and befitting the magnificence of your 
holiness, 

3 <j£ aiyeti', <j£ vpveiv, <r£ evXoyetv, a£ irpooKvveiv, 
to praise you, to hymn you, to bless you, to worship you, 

10 Fenwick, Anaphoras^ 56 (footnote 33). In making this assertion, Fenwick seems to 
have ignored an important work of pre-revolutionary Russian scholarship, namely 
M. Orlov's Liturgiia Sv. Vasiliia Velikogo (St Petersburg, Russia: n.p., 1909). How¬ 
ever, since additions to the manuscript tradition of Byz-Basil have continued since 
Orlov's era, it seems fair to accept Fenwick’s contention that there exists no up-to- 
date critical edition of St Basil's Liturgy. 
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aoi evxapiareiv, ai 8o{a{eiv tov pdvov ovrioff ovra Oedv 
to give you thanks, (and) to glorify you the only truly-existing God, 

4 Kai aoi npoafipeiv iv KapSla awTerpippivi], 
and to offer to you, with heart [s] contrite 

Kai nuevpaTi raneivdaeaff tt\v Xoyucrjv tovtijv Xarpeiav 
rjpdv 

and [in a] spirit of humility, this reasonable worship of ours 

5 on arv eld xapurdpew? i\piv TTjv imyvoxnv rfjff crqg 

dXrjQelas. 

for you are he who has given to us the knowledge of your truth. 

6 Kai riff iKavds XaXfjaat rdff Svvaareias aov, dnovards 
noifjaat 

But who [is] sufficient to speak of your mighty acts, [or] to make 
(known) 

irdaaff raff aiviaeis aov, fj SirjyijaaoOai ndvra rd Oavpaaid 
aov iv navri Kaiptji 

all your praises, or to tell of all your wonders at all time[s]? 

7 Aiarrora tov dndvrov, Kvpie ovpavov Kai yrjs, 

Master of all, Lord of heaven and earth, 

Kai naarjff Kriaetos dpopivjjff re Kai oi>x opopivi\s, 
and of all creation visible and invisible, 

9 6 Kadtjfievoff ini Opdvov Sofijff Kai inifiXinov afivaaovff, 

[who] sit upon [a] throne of glory, and behold the depths, 

9 dvapxe, adpare, dKardXrjnTe, dnepiypanre, dvaXXoiure, 
unoriginate, invisible, incomprehensible, indescribable, immutable, 

10 6 IlaTTjp tov Kvpiov ljpov ’Irjaov Xpiarov, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 

tov peyaXov Oeov, Kai ZtoTfjpos Ttjs iXniSos tjpov 
the great God and Savior of our hope. 

11 6 ianv eindv rrj afjs dyaSdrqros, afpayiff iadrvnos, 

[He] is the image of your goodness [and] the seal [of your] very 
likeness, 

iv iavT$ 8eiKvi>ff ai t6v IJarepa, 
in himself showing forth you, the Father, 

12 Adyos fov, Oedff dXijffivds, ij npd aidvov ao<f>ia, 
the living Word, true God, the eternal Wisdom, 
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{<ojj, ayiaapds 8vvapis, rd <f><is to dXrfOivdv, 

Life, Sanctification, Power, the true Light. 

13 nap' ov to Tlvevpa rd ayiov e(etpdvT), 

Through [him] the Holy Spirit was revealed, 

to Trjs dXrjOeias flvevpa, t6 tt}s vioOeaias xdpiapa, 

[who is] the Spirit of truth, the free gift of sonship, 

14 6 appafiav Ttjs peXXovai) s KXrfpovopias ij dnapxrf t&v 
aiuviuv ayadtov, 

the pledge of future inheritance, the first-fruits of eternal good things, 

ij Cuonoids Svvapis, rf nijyrj tov dyiaapov, 
the life-creating power, the source of sanctification; 

,s nap' ov naaa icriais Xoyucrl re teal voepa, 

through [him] every creature (of) reason and understanding [is] 

8vvapovpevr\, aoi Xarpevei, 

filled with power [and] worships you, 

nai aoi rrjv dtSiov a vane finei SofoXoyiav, 

and to you unending(ly) sends up a hymn of praise, 

oti rd avpnavra SovXa ad. 
for all things [are] your servants. 

Si ydp aivovaiv ayyeXoi, apxdyyeXoi, Opovoi, KvpidrrjTes, 
dpxai, ifovalai, Svvdpeis, nai rd noXvdppara xepovpeip. 
Soi napiaravrai kvkXu to aepa<f>eip, e( nrepvyes t<o ivi, 
nai e( nrepvyes Tip evi * teal rats fiev 8vai KaTaicaXvnTovai 
ra npdaoma iavrtiv, rats Si 8vai tovs n68as • nai Tats 8vai 
nerdpeva, nenpayev erepov npds t6 erepov, dmranavaTOis 
ardpaatv, aaiyrjToiS’ SofoXoyiai?• Tov enivitaov vpvov 
dSovra, fiouvra, Kenpaydra, tcai Xiyovra * "Ayios, ayios, 
ayios, Kvpios SaPadB... 

(For) you are praised by angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, princi¬ 
palities, authorities, powers and the many-eyed Cherubim; round 
about you stand the Seraphim, one with six wings and the other with six 
wings; with two they cover their faces, with two [they cover] their feet, 
and with two they fly, crying one to another with unceasing voices and 
ever-resounding praises; Singing the triumphant hymn, shouting, pro¬ 
claiming and saying: Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth ... 
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Textual and Theological Analyses 

Following the lead of Bernard Capelle, we will now attempt a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the pre-Sanctus. We will identify textual anteced¬ 
ents from scripture and from the work of Basil himself, with 
occasional reference to other authors and sources. The theology of 
these texts—especially of the Basilian ones—will be expounded in 
the context of their source-documents and in relation to the liturgi¬ 
cal setting into which they have been transposed. To conclude, we 
will attempt a resume and synthesis which will try to weave into some 
sort of coherent whole a theology reflecting Basil’s varied sources. 

The structure of this “poem,” glorifying the Trinity kglT 
oiKOvo/ilav, may be divided into four parts. Verses 1-6 could be des¬ 
ignated as “the Praises of God”; verses 7-10 refer to the Father; verses 
10-13 concern the Son; and the concluding lines, verses 13-15, deal 
with the Holy Spirit. It is noteworthy how in the flow of the piece, a 
smooth “Trinitarian shape” is achieved by relating one hypostasis to 
the next through connecting-verses (10, 13) common to the de¬ 
scription of both. This structural device unifies the poem and inge¬ 
niously presents us with an implicit image of the Trinity’s essential 
oneness. 

If Fenwick’s hypothesis is true concerning the relationship be¬ 
tween the liturgies of James and Basil—that both are using Ur- 
Basil as a source—then it is interesting to see how differently the 
author-redactors, Basil and Cyril, impart a Trinitarian shape to 
their respective anaphoras. In Basil, as we shall see even more fully 
below, this is done by an inter-connected description and praise of 
the “attributes” of each of the Trinitarian persons within the pre- 
Sanctus, leaving relatively unembellished later parts of the ana¬ 
phora which specifically relate to the Son (in the Institution narra¬ 
tive) and the Spirit (in the Epiclesis). The James-redactor, on the 
other hand, creates his “Triadic shape” by devoting the pre-Sanctus 
to the Father, the post-Sanctus and Anamnesis to the Son and an 
elaborate Epiclesis to the Holy Spirit. To cite just a couple of spe¬ 
cific examples of this difference from our text, it is informative to 
look at the “function” of the phrases dnapxfj tcjv aioswlov dyaQ&v 
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(cf. Rom 8:23) and nriyr) tov ayiaapov (verse 14) which in Basil 
refer to the Holy Spirit, whereas in Greek-James, they are attributes 
of the Father. 11 

Having made some general observations on the overall structure 
of our text, we may now proceed to a detailed consideration of each 
of its four sections. 

1. "The Praises of God” 

These begin by addressing God with a series of titles, the first of 
which CO ojv AecrrroTa) was at one time touted as an egyptianism’ 
which had somehow found its way into Byz-Basil. This is not now 
generally accepted since the phrase does not appear in the Coptic 
liturgy of St Basil. 12 There follows the Vere Dignum at verse 2 
{dfiov ... Kai Slkolou), an ancient liturgical acclamation common 
to east and west alike, which marks the true beginning of most 
great eucharistic prayers, repeating for emphasis the assembly’s re¬ 
sponse to the celebrants earlier invitation to “give thanks to the 
Lord.” What is being asserted is that it is “meet and right” to praise 
God for all his mighty works in creation and salvation-history, but 
in our text, “instead of a single word for praise, there is a string of 
synonymous infinitives [aluelu, vpveiu, evXoyelv, TTpooKwetv, 
evxapi <jt€lv, 8ofd(ei u] which seem to express by their very multi¬ 
plicity the inability of human language to praise God adequately, 
and at the same time the insistent need to do so.” 13 

This chain of doxological verbs is entirely absent from E-Basil, 
which Fenwick believes is closest to the primitive Cappadocian Ur- 
Basil. To explain the proliferation of verbs in Byz-Basil, we may 
invoke the help of Robert Ledogar who, in his study of “praise- 
verbs” in early Greek anaphoras, notes that the precise order of this 
chain (minus evxapiaTeld) is paralleled exactly in the oldest extant 
text of the Gloria in Excelsis or “Great Doxology.” He therefore sus- 

11 Fenwick, 82-83. 

12 Ibid., 78. 

13 Robert Ledogar, Acknowledgment: Praise- Verbs in the Early Greek Anaphora (Rome: 

Herder, 1968), 13. 
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peers, but cannot prove, that the author-amplifier of Byz-Basil 
(presumably Basil himself) reworked his version of Vere Dignum 
under the influence of the Gloria in Excelsis. However, Ledogar con¬ 
cedes that the literary influence might be the other way round, since 
we have no texts of the Gloria earlier than the late 4th century. 14 

After the praise-verbs comes an extended paean to God’s great¬ 
ness (verses 4-6) which weaves into a coherent whole a variety of 
scriptural texts. 15 This passage, absent from E-Basil, can be taken as 
evidence of St Basil’s amplifying genius at work as he exercises his 
typically patristic penchant for extended catenae of scriptural quo¬ 
tations and allusions. Thus, verse 4a echoes Ps 51:17 (“The sacri¬ 
fice acceptable to God is a broken and contrite spirit; a broken and 
contrite heart... thou wilt not despise”); 16 verse 4b ( rr\v \oyiKT\v 
Xarpeiau) is a direct quote from Rom 12:1; tt)v emyvcoaiv rfjq 
dXrjdeiaq in verse 5 is taken from Heb 10:26; verse 6a quotes Ps 
106:2 (“Who can utter the mighty doings of the Lord or show 
forth all his praise?”); and verse 6b’s “telling of all your wonders” 
uses language from Ps 26:7b. One stands in awe both of the au¬ 
thor’s encyclopedic knowledge of the Bible, and of his ability to 
create a beautiful praise-poem by synthesizing quotations drawn 
from five different sources. 

2. A Hymn to the Father (verses 7—10) 

In all we have discussed thus far (and indeed throughout the whole 
anaphora), it is the Father who is being addressed. However, from 
the standpoint of a developed Trinitarian theology, we could main¬ 
tain that the praise-verses 2—6 are applicable to the divine Triad as a 
whole. In the remainder of the pre-Sanctus, we shall examine a se¬ 
ries of three brief inter-connected hymns, each one of which, 
though addressed to the Father, is specifically devoted to the praise 
of a particular Trinitarian hypostasis. 

The “laudation of the Father” is primarily a celebration of his 

14 Ibid., 22-23. 

15 Fenwick, Anaphoras, 72. 

16 This and all direct scriptural quotations are from the Revised Standard Version 
[RSV] unless otherwise specified. 
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Lordship of all creation. In verse 7, he is addressed first as “Master 
of all” (Aeanora tSu dwavTaiv) and then (quoting Jesus’ words in 
Mt 11:25) as “Lord of heaven and earth” (Kupie ovpavov icai yrjg) 
and then of rraarjg KTiaecog bpupevTjq re Kai ovx opcopevr/g. It is 
probable that this latter was a type of credal insert, echoing the 
Nicene Creed’s oparSv re iravTUiv Kai aoparwu (“of all things visi¬ 
ble and invisible”) but it is interesting that the wording is derived 
from Col 1:16, where it serves as a description of the Son. Such flu¬ 
idity in using scriptural attributes posited of one Person to describe 
another hypostasis would not have been lost on the biblically liter¬ 
ate faithful, and would have served as a verbal image of the 
rrepixdipr]aig uniting the three divine Persons. The creation imag¬ 
ery making up most of this section is completed by verse 8 s depic¬ 
tion of the Father “seated on a throne of glory and beholding the 
depths” which derives from the Benedicite, a biblically-inspired 
creation-centered canticle. 

God the Father is now “described” in two different fashions. In 
verse 9, he is delimited by a sequence of negative adjectives as 
“unoriginate, unseen, incomprehensible, indescribable and immu¬ 
table.” Such apophatic language is of course typical of 
Cappadocian thought, though here it is being used—somewhat 
surprisingly—not in relation to God’s ova [a but rather in relation 
to the hypostasis of the Father. Perhaps it was inserted here deliber¬ 
ately by Basil as an anti-Eunomian device, applied to the Father be¬ 
cause, according to Anomoean teaching, only the Father is truly 
divine and as such can be known in his essence. We can, in fact, 
know nothing of God’s ovoia according to the Cappadocians, but 
we do know him according to the divine oimvopLa of the New 
Covenant. Thus, the only proper New Testament “description” or 
“definition” of the Trinitarian apxij is as “the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (verse 10a). Christ, the incarnate Son, is acknowl¬ 
edged adversusEunomium as “God and Savior” (10b), an acclama¬ 
tion which begins Basil’s glorification of the second divine Person 
of the Holy Triad. 
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3. A Hymn to the Son (verses 10-13) 

The description of the Son literally “issues forth” from that of the 
Father in the transition-verse 10, depicting poetically the Son’s 
eternal origin. The remainder of the Son’s praises (verses 11, 12) 
comprises a cascade of Pauline and Johannine titles: image (Col 
1:15), seal (Jn 6:27), Word (Jn 1:1), God (Jn 20:28), wisdom (1 
Cor 1:24), life (Jn 1:4), sanctification (1 Cor 1:30), power (1 Cor 
1:24), and true light (Jn 1:9). 

In matter of fact, it was probably not Basil who assembled this 
array, but St Athanasius. As Capelle points out, 17 this part of Basil’s 
anaphora has been lifted almost verbatim from one of the Alexan¬ 
drian archbishop’s lesser-known anti-Arian writings, a short 
homily on Mt 11:27 (“All things have been delivered to me by my 
Father”) which is appended to a larger work surtitled "Eicdecng 
marecog. In opposition to theArians, Athanasius writes of Christ: 

He alone knows who the Father is, being in the Father and 
having the Father in himself. For he is the image [eIkcov }... 
and all things belonging to the Father are in him. He is the 
identical seal [cr<f>payig iooTimoq) showing forth the Father in 
himself, the living Word, ... our power, wisdom, sanctification 
and deliverance . 18 

It has been suggested that Basil incorporated this text of Athanasius 
into his anaphora to affirm his unswerving loyalty to the cause of 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

The anaphoral passage and its probable Athanasian source have 
two close parallels in St Basil’s On the Holy Spirit [= OHS\. In chap¬ 
ter 6,15 referring to the neo-Arian opponents of the Son’s divinity, 
Basil exhorts: 

Let them learn that Christ is the power of God and the wis¬ 
dom of God, and the image of the invisible God, and the 
brightness of His glory, and the one whom God the Father 

17 Capelle, 51—52. 

18 J.-P. Migne, ed., Patrologia Graeca, Tomus XXV, S.P.N. Athanasii Alexandrini 
Archiepiscopi Omnia Opera , Tomus I (Paris: Gamier Fr&res, 1884), col. 217 BC 
[= PG 25:217BC] (translation mine). Those parts of the text which appear in Basil 
have been italicized to highlight the correspondences. 
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has sealed [iacppayt creis] , whom the Father has stamped with 
the image of His person. Are we to call these and other pas¬ 
sages like them in the Scriptures evidence that the Son holds a 
lower place, or are they public proclamations of the Only-Be¬ 
gotten s.. . equal glory with the Father? 19 

A second, and even more striking parallel, is to be found in OHS 
chapter 26,64 where St Basil is defending the doxological use of the 
ph rase “in the Holy Spirit” as not implying any diminution of the 
Spirits divinity. In concluding his argument, Basil writes: 

If we say that worship offered in the Son... is worship offered 
in the Fathers Image, we can say the same about worship of¬ 
fered in the Spirit since the Spirit in Himself reveals the divin¬ 
ity of the Lord. The Holy Spirit cannot be divided from the 
Father and the Son in worship ... Light cannot be separated 
from what it makes visible, and it is impossible for you to rec¬ 
ognize Christ, the Image of the invisible God, unless the 
Spirit enlightens you.... Through Christ the Image, may we 
be led to the Father, for He bears the seal of the Father’s very 
likeness [acppaylg iaoTvrrog]. 20 

According to the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae database, 21 the 
word iaoTVTrog is a rare one, and the phrase a<ppayig laoTvwog 
occurs only three times in the entire Greek patristic corpus: in the 
work by Athanasius cited above; here in Basil’s OHS; and in a cer¬ 
tain Homilia Consolatoria ad Aegrotum, a work attributed (proba¬ 
bly spuriously) to St Basil. 22 It is tempting to see this as “proof” of 
the authentic Basilian authorship of Basil’s anaphora. But even 
more importantly, from a theological and doxological perspective, 
we see in Basil’s hands how the Johannine concept of the Son as 
bearing the Father’s axppayig (Jn 6:27), revealed as such in the 
Light of the Holy Spirit, is used to “seal” his argument that it is 

19 St Basil, OHS, 30-31. 

20 Ibid., 97. Italics are in the original. 

21 Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. CD-ROM data-base. Irvine, CA: University Of Cali¬ 
fornia, 1987. 

22 J.-P. Migne ed., Patrologia Graeca, Tomus XXXI, S.P.N. Basilii Caesarae 
Cappadociae Archiepiscopi Opera Apanta, Tomus III (Paris: Gamier Fr&res, 1885), 
col. 1721 B [ = PG 31: 1721B]. 
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through worship that we come to know the consubstantiality of 
both Son and Spirit with the Father. For him to have imbedded this 
apprehension in a liturgical context, in the very heart of “his” 
eucharistic anaphora would make perfect sense. 

The texts final “attribute” of the Son is that he is the one 
“through whom the Holy Spirit shone forth {e^epdvr})" (verse 
13a). This rare verb, iK<f>aivo), appears typically Basilian in its con¬ 
notation of “manifestation” or “revelation,” 23 and its occurrence 
here is another small evidence for probable Basilian authorship. It 
provides an interesting early example of a sort of economic 
“filioquism,” whereby the “Spirit of Truth” (verse 13b) [“who pro¬ 
ceeds from the Father”; Jn 13:26] is sent to the world “through the 
Son.” And it is this sending which relates Son and Spirit to one an¬ 
other, and leads into the final stanza of our Trinitarian hymn. 

4. A Hymn to the Spirit (verses 13—15) 

Having “defined” the Spirit in relationship to the Son, Basil emu¬ 
lates his “praises of the Son” by employing the same literary device 
to exalt the Spirit. A fervent string of scripturally-based accolades 
for the third Trinitarian hypostasis is set forth in verses 13b and 14, 
where the Spirit is hymned as “the Spirit of Truth” (Jn 14:17,15:26 
and 16:13); “the free gift of (adoptive) sonship” (cf. Rom 8:15); 
“the pledge of inheritance” (Egh 1:14); “the first-fruits of eternal 
good things” (cf. Rom 8:23); 4 and “the life-creating power” (cf. 
Rom 15:19). In his writings, St Basil makes extensive use of con¬ 
cepts conveyed by these titles in developing his theology of the 
Holy Spirit. To elucidate the theological vision of the anaphora, it 
will therefore be helpful to look more closely at a number of texts. 

In chapter 11,27 of OHS, Basil rails against the heretical 
Pneumatomachoi (“Spirit-fighters”) as those who reject the Spirit s 

23 Sec Capelle, 52, where he cites other uses by Basil of the same verb with the same 
meaning; see Hexameron (homily 2:7 and homily 9:3) and Apologia adversus 
EunomitiSy Book II: 27 where the Son “shone forth” (i£e<pdisij) God’s power. 

24 In Rom 8:23, it is we who receive “first-fruits” (dnapxTj) from the Spirit, in expec¬ 
tation of our adoption ( vioOeaia) which will only be completed when our fleshly 
bodies have been spiritualized. 
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divinity, and reminds his readers that these sectarians cannot offer 
true worship to God, highlighting again the doxological basis for 
much of Basils Trinitarian theology. He writes: “He who rejects the 
Spirit rejects the Son, and he who rejects the Son rejects the Father. 
... Such a person has no part in true worship. It is impossible to call 
upon the Father except in the Spirit of adoption ( Fh^evpa rfjg vlo- 
Oeaiag).” 25 

In fact, virtually the entire argumentation of OHS is carried out 
within a context of what a later generation would term “liturgical 
theology.” Most of Basils polemic against the “Spirit-fighters” de¬ 
rives from two liturgical experiences whose validity was accepted 
by both parties to the dispute; to wit, the way one prays (and the 
consequent importance of the Triado-doxological formulae used 
to conclude liturgical prayer); and the way one baptizes (according 
to Christ s command in Mt 28:19 “in the name”—not names—“of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit”). This latter 
aspect of the debate—its relation to baptism—is addressed partic¬ 
ularly in chapters 12 through 15 (sections 28—40) of OHS . To see 
the correspondences between that theology of the Spirit and the 
one expressed in verses 13-14 of Basils anaphora, it is worthwhile 
examining an extended quotation from sections 35-36. St Basil 
writes: 

Regeneration, as its very name reveals, is a beginning of a sec¬ 
ond life. [But] before beginning a second life, one must put 
an end to the first... How can we accomplish this descent 
into death? By imitating the burial of Christ through baptism 
... The Lord who gives us life also gave us the baptismal cove¬ 
nant, which contains an image of both life and death. The 
image of death is fulfilled in the water, and the Spirit gives us 
the pledge of life [rdu Se rffg (ofis appafifSua 
napexopeuov rov riuevparog]. Therefore it is clear why 
water is associated with the Spirit: because of baptisms dual 
purpose. On the one hand, the body of sin is destroyed... On 
the other hand, we are made to live by the Spirit... The water 
receives our body as a tomb, and so becomes the image of 

25 St Basil, OHS\ 48. 
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death, while the Spirit pours in life-giving power [to 8e 
liveQfia tt}v (biOTTOiov €Vir)Oi Swa/uv] ... [Thus are we] 
born of water and the Spirit: the water accomplishes our 
death, while the Spirit raises us to life... 

Through the Spirit comes our restoration to Paradise, our as¬ 
cension to the Kingdom of heaven, our adoption as Gods 
sons [rj ei s' vloOecriav ], ...[our] being called children of 
light, sharing in eternal glory [So^r}? aiSiov perexcLu]... 

Even while we wait ... for the good things in store for us 
[7W... dnoKeLjieuou T}fiiv dya6o)v]> by the Holy Spirit we 
are [already] able to rejoice through faith in the promise of 
the graces to come. If the promise [o dppapdv} itself is so glo¬ 
rious, what must its fulfillment [?) dnapxrj] be like? 26 

In baptism, the Spirit—consubstantial with the Father and the 
Son—has been given to us as a pledge, as life-giving power, as the 
gift of adoption, as a share in unending glory (see verse 15b below), 
as the first-fruits of those good things in store for us. And it is pre¬ 
cisely these “good things,” both received and yet to come, for 
which we assemble week by week to give thanks to the Lord. 

Finally, the pre-Sanctus draws to a close in verse 15 by present¬ 
ing us with a final image of the Spirit as the “source of sanctifica¬ 
tion” ( fj nrjyi) rov dyiacrfiov) through whom the entire reason- 
endowed and empowered creation ( naaa KTtaig XoyiKTj re Kai 
voepa Svvapovpeurfj is able to join in the hymn of praise—Holy! 
Holy! Holy!—which is eternally offered by the incorporeal powers 
assembled round the throne of God. 27 St Basil reflects on this 

26 St Basil, OHS, 58-59. The Greek quotes in square brackets are taken from Fr. 
Benoit Pruche’s French-Greek edition of Sur le Saint-Esprit , 2d ed., Sources 
chr&iennes 17 (Paris: fiditions du Cerf, 1968), 368-70, and are intended to high¬ 
light the textual correspondences with Basil’s anaphora. 

27 The epithet 7777777 rov ayiacrfiov for the Holy Spirit has no direct parallel in scrip¬ 
ture, and appears to be uniquely Basilian. The expression occurs in Book III of St 
Basil’s Contra Eunomium, where he writes: “Whereas the creature only receives holi¬ 
ness, the Holy Spirit is 77777/7 ayia(j\iov\ see Contre Eunome, Tome II [= Sources 
chr&iennes 305], ed. Bernard Sesbou^ et al. (Paris: fiditions du Cerf, 1983), 154. 
Capelle, 55, points out that the phrase can be paralleled in OHS chapter 9, section 
22 where the Spirit is called dyiaapov yevems. Likewise in Basil’s Letter 105: 
“To the deaconesses, daughters of Count Terentius,” the Spirit is described as “the 
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vision in OHS chapter 16, section 38, and with his words we shall close this 
section of the present paper. He writes: 

The communion of the Spirit with the Father and the Son 
may be understood by considering the creation of the angels. 

The pure, spiritual, and transcendent powers [mOapai Kai 
voepai Kai vnepKoapiOL Svudpetg] are called holy, because 
they have received holiness [ayi aapdu] from the grace of the 
Holy Spirit... [They] exist by the will of the Father, are 
brought into being by the work of the Son, and are perfected 
by the presence of the Spirit... The angelic powers are not by 
their own nature holy; otherwise there would be no differ¬ 
ence between them and the Holy Spirit... Holiness is not 
part of their essence; it is accomplished in them through com¬ 
munion with the Spirit... If we [were to] accept that the 
Spirit is subordinate, then the choirs of angels [would be] de¬ 
stroyed... How can the angels cry “Glory to God in the 
Highest,” [Lk 2:14] unless the Spirit enables them to do so 
[pfj Swapudevres vrrd rodTJuevparogp, ...[Likewise no 
person] can say “Jesus is Lord” except by the Holy Spirit... If 
all Gods angels praise Him, and all his host, they do so by co¬ 
operating with the Holy Spirit. 28 

The Trinitarian Vision of Basil's Pre-Sanctus 

We have seen how, both in its text and in its theology, the pre-Sanc- 
tus of St Basils anaphora contains many parallels with authentic 
Basilian writings, especially On the Holy Spirit . I would like now to 
conclude this study by summarizing and commenting upon the 
‘vision” of Trinitarian theologfa which St Basil has enshrined for us 
in his eucharistic prayer. We may first of all consider certain spe¬ 
cific elements of Basils vision which are communicated through 
his ingenious employment of poetic devices and techniques. 

This hymn is addressed throughout to the Father, the apxrj or 
77*77777 of the Holy Triad, but the individual praises of each of the 

fount of holiness” (77 TTT)yr) rrjs' ayiOTrjros)-, see The Letters, Vol II, trans. Roy J. 

Deferrari (London: Heinemann, cl961), 198-201. 

28 St Basil, OHS , 61-4; the Greek quotes are from Pruche, SC 17 , 376, 382. 
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Trinitarian hypostases are sung in turn. Slowly but inexorably, mo¬ 
mentum builds, epithet is piled upon epithet, and the “praises of 
God” move towards their culmination in the Sanctus. This cre¬ 
ation of “doxological pressure” is one vivid means by which Basil 
compels us to “recognize” his personal “ortho-doxy” [understood 
both as “right doctrine” and as “right praise”], ensuring that as 
hearers and fellow-worshippers, we will be edified by attending to 
and celebrating with our great “ancestor in the faith.” The rich 
profusion of the imagery used, pouring forth in a virtual torrent, 
serves to highlight a paradox which makes an important theologi¬ 
cal point. We are caught in a dilemma when we simultaneously ex¬ 
perience a burning desire to glorify God and yet recognize our fun¬ 
damental inability to do so adequately. God’s ineffable nature is 
thereby revealed and we behold the great chasm which separates us 
as creatures from our Creator. Yet, the awe engendered and ex¬ 
pressed is not born from any sense of terror, but rather from a con¬ 
templation of the sheer magnificence and beauty of him whom we 
can only glimpse “through a glass darkly” (1 Cor 13:12, Authorized 
Version). 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the consummate skill with 
which Basil weaves into a “seamless whole” the diverse scriptural 
passages he has gathered. This provides coherence to his theologi¬ 
cal vision, serving to stress its essentially biblical roots. Also re¬ 
markable is the facility with which scriptural “attributes” originally 
applying to one particular Trinitarian Person are used to “describe” 
another hypostasis. Thus, ofypayis, ayiaapos, and Svvapus are 
scriptural terms usually pertaining to the Spirit, but here used of 
the Son as well; and the rich creation imagery of Col 1:16 relating 
to the Son is here (verse 7) employed to glorify the Father. One 
may assume that many of St Basils hearers would have recognized 
his textual sources and appreciated what he was doing. 

This “poetic license” reinforces the sense of the Trinity’s funda¬ 
mental oneness by showing that what has been said of one 
hypostasis can be applied equally to any or all of them; only their 
origins distinguish them—the Father “unoriginate,” the Son “be- 
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gotten,” and the Spirit “proceeding.” These unique origins also 
permit certain unique descriptions to be made of the relationship 
between each “pair” of Persons. Two such descriptors (“Father of 
the Son” and “revealer of the Spirit”) are used effectively in verses 
10 and 13 to link one section of the poem to the next, thereby fur¬ 
ther illustrating the Trinity’s underlying unity. 

The Son and Spirit possess in common their origin from the 
Father and are therefore his eternal “offspring,” yet they must not 
be thought of as “siblings” since their manner of origin is different. 
This point is emphasized poetically within the pre-Sanctus 
through a series of parallelisms which Boris Bobrinskoy has de¬ 
tected between the praises of the Son and those of the Spirit. 29 
Thus, for example, the Son is elmv rrjg ayadoTJjrog (v. 11a) while 
the Spirit is onrapxr) tG>v ayadiou (v. 14); the Son is 0edg dXr\Qiu6g 
(v.l2a) and the Spirit is to rrjg aXrjOeiag Tluevpa (v.l3b); the Son 
is ayiaapog and Svrnpig (v.l2b) who confers these blessings 
through the Spirit, the Trrjyfj toD ayiaopov and fcoonoidg Sum pig 
(v. 14b). Through this series of balanced images, we discern how, in 
the words of Vladimir Lossky, “the Word and the Spirit... are in¬ 
separable in their showing forth of the Father and yet are ineffably 
distinct, as two Persons proceeding from the same Father.” 30 

To bring this essay to its close, I would like to try and summarize 
the important characteristics of St Basil’s “Trinitarian vision” as 
these are presented to us in the pre-Sanctus of his eucharistic ana¬ 
phora. It is basically a vision of the Trinity tear ’ oiKovopiav since, 
contra Eunomium, the Holy Triad is unknowable in their essence. 31 
God is being glorified for his “mighty acts” (v.6a) and his “won¬ 
ders” (v.6b) as shown forth in salvation history. But, the God thus 
contemplated is fundamentally ineffable, not only in his essence, 
but even in his economy of salvation. This apprehension is com¬ 
municated poetically by the profusion of praise-verbs and imagery 

29 Boris Bobrinskoy, “Liturgie et ecclesiologie trinitaire de saint Basile,” Verbum Caro 
23(1969): 6. 

30 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1976), 61. 

31 My use here of a singular verb and a plural possessive pronoun is deliberate. 
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which nonetheless fail to glorify God perfectly, and theologically 
by the use of apophaticism in delimiting, not Gods ovaia as such, 
but the specific person of the Father (v.9). 

In “describing” the Persons of the Holy Triad /car’ oiKovofLiav, 
what is said of one hypostasis can be applied equally to any or all of 
them; we saw this implicitly in Basil’s use of scriptural attributes 
predicated of one hypostasis to describe another. Though distinc¬ 
tions are made, these are not the essential distinctions of origin, but 
economic distinctions based on relationships—of Christ as Son of 
the Father (v.10) and revealer of the Holy Spirit (v.l3a). 

The Father is acknowledged as the unoriginate apxA or Trr/yij of 
the Holy Triad to whom the entire anaphoral prayer is addressed, 
and who, in the words of the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, is 
“Maker of heaven and earth and of all things visible and invisible.” 
Yet, Basil’s liturgico-theological vision ascribes to the entire eco¬ 
nomic Trinity the “mighty works” which, at first sight, appear to be 
ascribed to the Father alone. The chain of praise-verbs in verse 3 or 
the creation-hymn of verses 7-8 implicitly pertain to the Son and 
Spirit as well. It is the “magnificence” of the Father’s “holiness” 
which elicits the praises (v.3), but the Son is the perfect image and 
seal of that holiness (v. 11) which the Spirit, as “font of holiness,” 
bestows upon the entire creation (w.l4b, 15a). 

The Nicene affirmation of the Son as “consubstantial with the 
Father” is affirmed contra Arianos. In a chain of acclamations, 
probably borrowed from St Athanasius, the Son is hailed as the Fa¬ 
ther’s “image,” “identical seal” (v.ll), “living Word,” “power,” 
“wisdom,” and “sanctification” (v.12). The Holy Spirit’s divinity, 
alongside the Father and the Son, is affirmed throughout, though 
here as elsewhere, Basil refrains from explicitly designating the 
Spirit as “God.” This affirmation is achieved by incorporating into 
the theology of the pre-Sanctus certain insights (noted in our ear¬ 
lier discussion) which Basil elaborates in his writings, particularly 
On the Holy Spirit. For example, if the Holy Spirit were not divine, the 
creation (including the angelic powers) would be unable to sing 
God’s praises (verse 15; OHS 16:38). Holiness, God’s essential at- 
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tribute, is shared by the Father (v.2) and the Son (v.12); however, it 
is communicated to the Creation through communion with the 
Spirit who as the myyfi tov ayiaojwv (v.l4b) must share the one 
divinity of the Father and the Son. 

Granted the overall insufficiency of all our feeble human efforts 
to praise God adequately, we can nevertheless conclude by noting 
what may be the most fundamental insight of St Basils pre- 
Sanctus. It is in praising the Trinity that we most fittingly 
“describe” them. Theology is ultimately doxological; we can do no 
better than to join with the angels and the entire heavenly hosts in 
offering our “sacrifice of praise” to the thrice-holy God. 
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The Function and Task of Liturgical 
Preaching 

Timothy Clark 


Introduction 


The division of the Divine Liturgy into two primary segments, the 
Liturgy of the Word and the Liturgy of the Faithjul, is a commonly 
accepted structural feature of the rite. This division, grounded in 
the literary form of the service and the historical practice of exclud¬ 
ing catechumens from the eucharistic portion of the celebration, 
can be a helpful aid in liturgical analysis. When the sermon is 
considered simply by itself and divorced of its literary and histori¬ 
cal context, though, this division may also have the deleterious 
practical effect of allowing the two halves of the liturgy to be 
considered and performed as though they were entirely separate 
entities, leaving little sense of the connection between biblical 
proclamation and eucharistic communion and thereby undermin¬ 
ing them both. Fr Alexander Schmemann clearly recognized the 
danger of this type of division both for liturgical practice and 
gospel proclamation when he wrote: 

in the Orthodox perspective the liturgy of the Word is as sac¬ 
ramental as the sacrament is “evangelical.” The sacrament is a 
manifestation of the Word. And unless the false dichotomy 
between Word and sacrament is overcome, the true meaning 
of Christian “sacramentalism” cannot be grasped in all their 
wonderful implications. 1 


The problematics of separating Word and Sacrament has also been 
noticed by biblical scholar Fr Paul Tarazi, who asserts: 

The Lord is fully present in both the broken bread and the 
preached word. However, this “both/and” should not be un- 


1 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World ( Crestwood: SVS Press, 1973), 33. 

25 
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derstood as an “either/or.” The latter understanding has led 
to two untenable aberrations: a eucharistic service without 
preaching, on the one hand; and an independent “liturgy” of 
the word, on the other. Only their combination is able fully 
to present us with Jesus Christ, Lord and Savior. Only their 
interrelationship keeps the former from becoming a mere rit¬ 
ual and the latter from being a mental exercise. 2 

The fullness of Christian worship is only conceivable when the lin¬ 
guistic Word of Jesus Christ and the physical manifestation of that 
Word are understood to subsist in each other. Only when each 
component of the liturgy is performed in view of the other, is it 
possible for either to fulfill completely its sacramental function. 

Presumably, the fact that in Orthodox tradition the Liturgy of 
the Word and the Liturgy of the Faithful have always been served as 
one comprehensive rite is an indication of their fundamental unity. 
Yet despite their liturgical conjunction, the literary structures of 
the Liturgy of the Word and the Liturgy of the Faithful are not in 
and of themselves adequate to accomplish the task of uniting Word 
and Sacrament. The Liturgy of the Word is primarily designed to 
present the lectionary readings to the congregation; the Liturgy of 
the Faithful is structured to perform the eucharistic sacrifice. It is 
not the strict function of either the Liturgy of the Word or of the 
Liturgy of the Faithful to hold together Word and Sacrament, but 
rather to perform and accomplish the task which each is designed 
to carry out. If the purpose of the Divine Liturgy as a whole is to be 
accomplished, however, it is necessary that the Word and the Cup 
should not be separated. 

Fortunately, the eucharistic liturgy does contain a mechanism 
which (if properly implemented) can unite Word and Sacrament 
in ritual performance: the sermon. Although this may seem to be 
the least “liturgical” element of the liturgy, involving no chanting, 
no incensation, and no ritual text or liturgical movement, it is a 

2 Paul Nadim Tarazi, “Effective Preaching Today” in God’s Living Word: Orthodox 
and Evangelical Essays on Preaching, ed. T. Stylianopoulos (Brookline: Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 1983), 46. 
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vital component of the rite, the essential linchpin which allows the 
eucharistic liturgy as a whole to accomplish that which neither of 
its constituent parts is independently capable of. The sermons im¬ 
portance in the eucharist has been duly noted by others; indeed, as 
Fr Thomas Hopko has recognized, “preaching God’s Word is a sac¬ 
ramental act, an essential element in the liturgical action of God 
the Father, the Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit.” 3 There has 
been little commentary, however, on how it is that the sermon op¬ 
erates to unify the liturgy. 

Therefore, this essay seeks to show how it is that the liturgical 
placement of the sermon (at the end of the Liturgy of the Word and 
immediately preceding the Liturgy of the Faithful) and its task 
(uniting the two halves of the liturgy by delivering a contemporary 
gospel address to the congregation) uniquely enables the sermon to 
function as the linchpin which fastens together the gospel procla¬ 
mation of the Divine Liturgy. 4 It seeks furthermore to demonstrate 
how these theoretical propositions might be parlayed into practical 
principles for homiletic preparation and delivery which will sup¬ 
port the sermons liturgical placement and function. Since the li¬ 
turgical sermon is an event centered in worship, the first step in an¬ 
alyzing its role must be a consideration of its liturgical home. 

The Liturgy 

The Word Dwells Among Us 

Liturgical ritual is inseparable from the Word of the gospel. The 
language and symbolism of the service are the touchstone of God’s 
revelation, and the church the arena within which the 

3 Thomas Hopko, “The Liturgical Sermon,” St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 
(SVTQ)4\\2-5 (1997) 176. 

4 For clarity, “gospel” in this paper refers to the general proclamation of Christ as 
used, e.g., by St Paul in Rom 1:16, whereas the term “Gospel” refers to the four ca¬ 
nonical Gospels which present literary narratives of Christ’s life; the term “apostolic 
preaching” is also, in accordance with its early usage, synonymous with the term 
“gospel.” The term “Scripture” refers to the writings which are now grouped to¬ 
gether as the Old Testament. 
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congregation encounters Gods commands. Liturgical preaching is 
cradled within the imagery and experience of liturgy, drawing its 
immediacy and power from the ritual confrontation with the cru¬ 
cified and risen Lord. The symbolic context of the liturgy is what 
separates liturgical preaching from catechesis. The liturgical world 
which the members of the congregation enter invites them to par¬ 
take directly and immediately in God’s Word as they hear it pro¬ 
claimed in the assembly and as they consume it by communing 
with the body and blood of Christ. 

The primary function of the liturgy is to worship God. The 
members of the assembly gather first to offer service and praise to 
the one who created and redeemed them; this is the Liturgy’s raison 
d’etre , preceding any ancillary benefits which the community or in¬ 
dividual might accrue from this experience. 5 This primary purpose 
does not, however, operate to the exclusion of creating an effect on 
the congregation. Indeed, the liturgy’s effect is a vital element in 
worship. The adoration of God is not confined to the church 
building; rather, it is an ongoing process, having its locus in the 
cultus but continuing, ideally, in every action of the faithful be¬ 
liever in the world. 6 It is in making the worldly engagements of the 
believer acceptable to God that the creative process of liturgy is 
concerned. As Aidan Kavanagh has so apdy stated, 

Since [the] notion of worship is sacramental throughout and 
makes use of every symbolic analogy available to us as in¬ 
mates of a created order, the world is included at the very core 
of what founds or establishes the belief upon which theology 
reflects. Since Christian worship swims in creation as a fish 
swims in water, theology has no option but to accept the cre¬ 
ated world as a necessary component of every equation and 
conclusion it produces. 7 

5 Aidan Kavanagh, On Liturgical Theology (New York: Pueblo, 1984), 151-52. 

6 That the worship of God cannot be isolated from the world is strongly proclaimed 
by the prophets, who vigorously condemn those who merely perform the rite of 
worship and by this believe that they are completing their service to God. Is TH¬ 
IS; Jer 6:19-20,7:1-15; Am 5:21-24. 

7 Kavanagh, On Liturgical Theology, 4. 
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It is within the symbolic world which the Liturgy presents, a world 
which is not divorced from the real world but is rather its hypothesis, 
describing and making sense of it, that the worshipper is refash¬ 
ioned on the terms of God’s revelation and equipped to face the 
world outside of the church doors in light of this revelation. 8 Rob¬ 
ert Taft notes, 

When we leave the assembly to return to our mundane tasks, 
we have only to assimilate what we have experienced, and re¬ 
alize this mystery in our lives: in a word, to become other 
Christs. For the liturgy is like an active prophecy. Its purpose 
is to reproduce in our lives what the Church exemplifies for 
us in its public worship. 9 

By restructuring the worshippers symbolic world to conform to 
the world of God’s revelation, the liturgy fulfills the ultimate goal 
of divine worship: the glorification of God by every word and ac¬ 
tion of the children of God in the world. In order to understand 
how the liturgy accomplishes this task, it is necessary to turn to its 
constituent elements: the ritual liturgical texts and the eucharistic 
sacrifice. 


8 The term hypothesis in the ancient Greek world was a technical description for the 
outline or plot of a philosophical or dramatic work. The hypothesis served as the 
“first principle” of the work, the foundational assumption which was not provable 
from reason but which was rather a postulate upon which the logical arguments of 
the work could be constructed. Modern English usage preserves this ancient notion 
of the hypothesis as being the essential epistemological condition for logical argu¬ 
mentation; as one recent English lexicon defines it, a hypothesis is “a tentative as¬ 
sumption made in order to draw out and test its logical consequences,” or, even 
more appropriately for the current discussion, “an interpretation of a practical situa¬ 
tion or condition taken as the ground for action.” Webster's Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary , ed. Frederick C. Mish, (Springfield: Merriam-Webster, 1985). For an 
introductory discussion of hypothesis in both its classical Greek and later Christian 
theological manifestations, see Robert M. Grant, Irenaeus of Lyons (New York, 
Routledge, 1997), 47-49. 

9 Robert Taft, Beyond East and West: Problems in Liturgical Understandingy 2nd ed. 
(Rome: Pontifical Oriental Institute, 1997), 258. 
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The Literary Universe 

The eucharist and the texts which surround it are inseparable parts 
of a literary, symbolic universe, and their value can only be under¬ 
stood in the context of this literary experience. The assertion that 
these elements of the liturgy are literary requires two qualifications. 
First, the claim that something is literary is not an assertion that it is 
somehow unreal; this dichotomy between the real world and the 
literary world is a false construction which results from a conflation 
of modern scientific methodology with a literary interpretation of 
the data—scientific, social, and spiritual—with which this world 
presents us. Modern science, by analyzing sets of observable phe¬ 
nomena which can be concretely observed and studied, seeks to 
present us with an explanation of what things are and how they 
work. The literary imagination, on the other hand, strives to ex¬ 
plain the why behind the what, to unfold an explanation for the 
universe which contextualizes the how and allows it to make sense. 
The world presented by any literary text is never simply a fantasy, 
but an invitation to share the hypotheses and presuppositions of 
the world which that text presents. A fictional novel draws the 
reader into the lives of its characters and forces him/her while read¬ 
ing to share in their worlds, and by doing so causes for the reader a 
temporary change of perspective and interpretation about the con¬ 
crete facts of existence. 10 Similarly, the Bible also draws the reader 
into its narrative perspective; understanding what the biblical text 
is saying about reality requires that the reader adopt its categories as 


10 As an example, take William Faulkner’s novel The Sound and the Fury y which in 
each chapter literally imposes upon the reader the mind of a different character from 
the story in an effort to explain the motivations which lie behind each character’s ac¬ 
tions. In order to understand each character, the reader must temporarily adopt that 
character’s interpretive presuppositions of the events of the novel (though this cer¬ 
tainly does not mean that the reader ultimately must accept them). Each character’s 
interpretation is not a “factual” one, as the only “facts” are the concrete events of the 
story. Rather, the varying interpretations show the reader how the characters make 
sense of the events which swirl around them, how the knowledge about each con¬ 
crete incident is refracted in order to construct a more comprehensive knowledge of 
the purpose of these events. 
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his/her own. 11 The difference between the novel and the Bible is 
that the Bible also invites the one who claims it as his/her authority 
permanently to adopt its symbolic categories and to live his/her life 
according to and within this symbolic universe. The literary expe¬ 
rience of the liturgy seeks to present the biblical world and its sym¬ 
bols to the congregation, drawing them into God’s revelation in a 
way which transcends simple text but is nevertheless intimately 
tied to it. 

This leads to the second point, which is that the eucharist is as 
much a literary figure as it is a physical symbol. This is true because 
the sacrament of the eucharist itself is inextricably connected to the 
entire progress of the liturgy and to the literary symbols which the 
texts of the liturgy have invoked, leading to the presentation of the 
body and blood of Christ which was (and is) broken and spilled on 
the cross. In lifting up before the eyes of the congregation the cruci¬ 
fied Christ and inviting those who would follow him to partake of 
his body and blood, the eucharist compels those gathered for wor¬ 
ship to enter the literary incarnation of God proclaimed by the ap¬ 
ostolic preaching and prods them to take action on the basis of this 
Word. 12 It invites the worshiper to take seriously what is clear in the 
gospel: that the person of Jesus Christ and his passion and resurrec¬ 
tion are co-extensive with the Word of the gospel. As Tarazi asserts, 
“To consider Jesus’ death as part of his communication to us means 
to acknowledge that the Person himself and his message are but 
one.” 13 The eucharistic symbol is therefore itself a proclamation of 


11 The literary text of the Bible requires the reader to know not simply the events of the 
text, but also to adopt the biblical author’s interpretation of these events. For exam¬ 
ple, the history of the kings of Israel presented in Samuel and Kings is not a simple 
textbook account of events, but an explication of their meaning; as Tarazi notes, 
“the writer’s intention was to elucidate his point of view, not to depict history... the 
data included in a given study or presentation are pertinent solely from the perspec¬ 
tive of the writer; the reader must heed this caveat if he is to learn something ‘correct’ 
regarding the period discussed by the writer.” Tarazi, The Old Testament: An Intro¬ 
duction , vol. 1 (Crestwood: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1991), 13-14, 89-90, 
114-18. 

12 Taft, Beyond East and West y 20-22. 

13 Tarazi, “The Gospel of Christ,” in God's Living Word , 30. 
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the gospel, a stylized expression of the Word. Kavanagh explains 
the power of such sacramental symbol in this way: 

Sacramental discourse ... is not mere garnish to a dull dish of 
Gospel. Sacrament is to Gospel what style is to meaning. 
Christian Gospel is, like reality itself, larger than any of its 
sacramental increments, just as redemption is larger than any 
one of Jesus own parables about it. But these increments ren¬ 
der Gospel operational, effective, gripping, accessible. They 
thicken Gospel meaning and increment it with style, throw¬ 
ing it open for those to whom it is addressed. 14 

The symbolism which is invoked, however, is not a mere “illus¬ 
trative symbolism,” the ritual re-enactment of a past event to re¬ 
member something which is safely in the past. This approach to li¬ 
turgical symbolism is not merely insufficient but is in fact 
destructive, because it adopts the idea of the symbol as being some¬ 
thing which is opposed to reality. 15 Viewing liturgical symbolism 
in this way fundamentally undermines the force of the worship¬ 
per s engagement with the reality revealed in the liturgy. 
Schmemann forcefully criticizes this approach: 

Where one is concerned with “reality” there is no need for a 
symbol, and, conversely, where there is a symbol there is no 
reality. This [approach] led to the understanding of the litur¬ 
gical symbol as an “illustration,” necessary only to the extent 
that what is represented is not “real.” Thus, two thousand 
years ago the Savior came forth to preach the gospel in reality> 
and now we illustrate this act symbolically in order to recall for 
ourselves the meaning of the event. 16 

As Schmemann points out, the difficulty with accepting this defi¬ 
nition of symbol is that it confines the event which is memorialized 
to the past. Yet this understanding effectively consigns Jesus Christ 
to the dustbin of history, running completely contrary to the 


14 Kavanagh, On Liturgical Theology , 48-49. 

15 Alexander Schmemann, The Eucharist , trans. P. Kachur (Crestwood: SVS Press, 
1987), 30. 

16 Ibid. 
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gospel proclamation of the risen Christ who is the Lord of all times 
and places. The function of the liturgical rite is to make the Christ 
of the gospel present for the assembly. As Taft notes, “it is this con¬ 
sciousness of Jesus as the Lord not of the past but of contemporary 
history that is the aim of all Christian preaching and spirituality 
and liturgical anamnesis.” 17 This observation is supported in the 
Orthodox liturgy by the text of the anaphora attributed to St John 
Chrysostom, which clearly reveals Jesus Christ not as a past event 
but as an eternal reality when, after the words of institution, the 
priest prays: 

Remembering, therefore, this command of the Savior, and all 
that came to pass for our sake {navTcov TtSv vtt ip r]fiaii' 
yeyevrjfievov), the cross, the tomb, the resurrection on the 
third day, the ascension into heaven, the enthronement at the 
right hand of the Father, and the second, glorious coming, we 
offer to You these gifts from Your own gifts in all and for all. 18 

Jesus Christ is depicted in the prayer not simply as the one who 
died for us at some point in the past but as the one who is coming, 
and the grammar of this prayer makes it clear that this coming is 
something which has already “come to pass.” The “coming” of 
Jesus is a present reality, and we stand under the judgment of this 
Coming One. If the liturgy is to proclaim the Christian gospel in 
its fullness, its symbols must reveal Christ and his Word to the con¬ 
gregation, imposing on them the symbols of the Kingdom of God 
and encouraging them to accept the symbols of the Kingdom as the 
ones by which they will live their lives. 19 


17 Taft, Beyond East and West , 26. 

18 All selections from the Divine Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, both in Greek and in 
translation, are taken from The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (Brookline: 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1985). The anaphora attributed to St Basil essentially 
accomplishes the same task; the corresponding text reads, “remembering His saving 
Passion and life-creating Cross, His three-day Burial and Resurrection from the 
dead, His Ascension into heaven and Sitting at Thy right hand of the God and Fa¬ 
ther, and His glorious and awesome Second Coming.” The Divine Liturgy According 
to St. John Chrysostom, with appendices , 2nd ed. (South Canaan: St Tikhon’s Semi¬ 
nary Press, 1977). 

19 Schmemann, The Eucharist y 33-34. 
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The Continuity with Israel 

The recognition that the liturgy presents a literary and symbolic 
universe begs an immediate question: what universe is it to which 
the congregation is taken? This question can only be answered 
when viewed within the larger context of the congregation s conti¬ 
nuity with the biblical community of Israel. 20 This community 
was established by being called out of bondage in Egypt and consti¬ 
tuted at the foot of Mt Sinai when Gods Word was proclaimed to 
it. 21 God not only freed the nation of Israel, but through the action 
of granting them his Word actually formed them. 22 The seal on this 
community, which marked it as belonging to Yahweh and to no 
other God, was the covenant of the Mosaic law—the community 
was stamped by Gods Word. Similarly, at the liturgy, it is the call of 
God to worship and the Word of God which is proclaimed in the 
biblical readings, in the sermon, and in the pieces of the biblical 
writings which are inextricably woven throughout the text of the 
Liturgy, which constitutes the community.This relationship is 


20 Schmemann has also noted the necessity for placing the liturgy in its proper biblical 
framework, noting that liturgical statements must be understood according to their 
biblical categories, since “the language of the Bible is the language of the Church.” 
For the Life of the World, 29. The centrality of biblical language and symbolism in 
Schmemann’s work is further demonstrated by his devotion of the entire first chap¬ 
ter of his classic treatise, For the Life of the World , to what is essentially a meditation 
on the symbolism of food in the Bible and the application of this understanding to 
liturgy and mission. 

21 Tarazi, The Old Testament: An Introduction, vol. 3 (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1996), 
89. The word used to describe the church community, i/acArjaia, itself means 
“that which is called out,” and came into use in early Christian communities as a de¬ 
scriptive garnered from the Septuagint translation of ifhalyhwh , the term which the 
old testament uses for the community of ancient Israel. W.A. Meeks, The First 
Urban Christians (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 79. 

22 This notion is still preserved in the liturgy during the prayer of the anaphora of 
St John Chrysostom, which addresses God as the one who “brought us into being 
out of nothing (eK rod fir} ourog eig to elvai rjfiag naptfyayeg).” The ana¬ 
phora of St Basil does not contain this expression, but does contain a lengthy sum¬ 
mary of the biblical history from Adam through Christ’s passion and resurrection. 

23 For a commentary on the role of the Scripture in constituting the basis of the rela¬ 
tionship between God and his community, see John Behr, “Scripture, the Gospel, 
and Orthodoxy,” SVTQ 43:3-4 (1999) 227-28. 
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sealed by the eucharist, which represents the visible, tangible mark 
of membership in God’s covenantal community. 24 

Yet this sign of inclusion in Gods community is not a guarantee 
of divine protection or favor. Biblical Israel accepted God’s salva¬ 
tion from Egypt and the Law which was the sign of this salvation, 
yet when they transgressed this Law, they also fell under the fire of 
his judgment and wrath, and those who violated God’s covenant 
were purged from the community. 25 That Christians should pay 
heed to the judgment which Israel suffered is made clear by St Paul 
in his letter to the Corinthians, when he writes that “these things 
happened to them as a warning, but they were written down for 
our instruction... therefore let any one who thinks that he stands 
take heed lest he fall.” 26 In the same way that the Law at Sinai put 
Israel under God’s authority and made them subject both to his sal¬ 
vation and to his judgment, every Lord’s day the willing participa¬ 
tion in the eucharist places the Christian once again under the au¬ 
thority of God’s Word and, as a consequence, offers this same 
salvation and threatens this same judgment. 27 By the time we ap¬ 
proach the Cup, we have heard God’s Word and know what is ex¬ 
pected of us if we seek to be included among his people. The Lord 

24 This interpretation of the Word’s centrality in understanding the eucharist is sup¬ 
ported by Tarazi, who writes, “The church community is the creation and the out¬ 
come of the ‘apostolic word* which is to remain the central criterion for both its 
being and well-being. The eucharistic gathering is the place par excellence where this 
reality is ‘anamnetically’ impressed upon the being of each of the baptized through 
the imparted word and the broken body, both word and body of the same Christ, 
the sole leader of the church and of the life of its members.” “The Parish in the New 
Testament,” 5VTQ36:l-2 (1992) 100. 

25 E.g., Num 14:13-25; Ezek 20:1-44. 

26 1 Cor 10:11-12. 

27 That St Paul also interpreted the eucharist this way is evidenced by the way in which 
he frames the eucharist by invoking the image of God’s judgments against Israel, 
rhetorically asking the Corinthian community, “Shall we provoke the Lord to jeal¬ 
ousy? Are we stronger than he?” (10:14-23) The notion that participation in the 
eucharist entails both salvation and judgment is also supported by the pre-commu¬ 
nion prayer of St John Chrysostom, particularly in its closing petition, “May the 
communion of thy holy mysteries be neither to my judgment, nor to my condemna¬ 
tion, O Lord, but to the healing of soul and body.” 
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says, “You do not know what you are asking. Are you able to drink 
the cup that I drink, or to be baptized with the baptism with which 
I am baptized?” 28 If we respond, “We are able,” and partake of the 
eucharistic banquet, then we are accountable to God for our ac¬ 
tions, and responsible to him if we fail to perform what he has com¬ 
manded. If we in fact did not know what the Lord was asking, it is 
now too late; through our active liturgical assent to his Word, we 
have committed ourselves to performing the Word in our lives. 

The Performance of the Word 

The effective presentation of biblical symbols to the congregation 
is one of the fundamental purposes of the liturgy. These symbols 
are brought to the assembly through liturgical performance, and 
any analysis of how the imagery of the liturgy is presented to the 
congregation must account for the fact that the texts of the liturgy 
are not simply recited but enacted. To varying degrees, every 
church which adheres to a liturgical tradition enacts the texts of the 
liturgy through chanting and ritual movement; it would be almost 
inconceivable to imagine a church where the congregation would 
gather simply to hear the spoken words of the liturgy, listen to a ser¬ 
mon, partake of the eucharist, and then disperse. The proclama¬ 
tion of the Word in the liturgy involves more—it encompasses 
responsorial singing, stylized dialogue, and ritual processional 
movement. The conclusion which may be drawn from this reality 
of liturgical performance is that the purpose of the liturgy must lie 
beyond merely imparting cognitive appreciation of texts to the 
worshipping community. By presenting the story of salvation 

28 Mk 10:38. 

29 The antiquity of liturgical performance is demonstrated by Edward Foley, who 
notes that the Babylonian Talmud commands that the Torah be chanted instead of 
simply read (even privately), asserting, “He who reads the Torah without chant... 
of him can it be said as it is written, ‘the laws that I gave you were not good* (Ezek 
20:25).” Foundations of Christian Music: The Music ofPre-Constantinian Christian¬ 
ity (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1996), 55. For further descriptions of the oral 
proclamation and liturgical performance in emerging Christianity, see ibid., 23ff., 
67-111. 
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through the medium of the arts, liturgical celebration aids in en¬ 
gaging additional creative aspects of the human psyche, serving 
both to amplify the challenging message presented by the liturgical 
texts and to facilitate its assimilation by those gathered to partici¬ 
pate. The literary world which the Liturgy presents to us in texts is 
enacted before our very eyes; the liturgy remains faithful to text yet 
also transcends text. 

What is fundamentally important about all of this literary en¬ 
gagement with a biblical symbolic world is the way in which this 
process helps to inspire a creative response to the gospel message. 
The liturgical sermon finds its home in a structure of worship 
which encourages those gathered to loosen the chains which bind 
their minds and hearts to the slavery of the world’s demands and to 
direct their attention instead toward the Kingdom of God. The 
sermon, by interpreting for the assembly the present value and ap¬ 
plication of the universal liturgical encounter, plays a critical role in 
shaping the congregations response to the experience of the gospel 
in the liturgy. Creative engagement with the world which is 
bounded by the dictates of God’s Word in the gospel is essential to 
living a life in Christ. And it is within the liturgy, through its sym¬ 
bolic, artistic exposition of a literary world which is given contem¬ 
porary depth by the sermon, that the believer is nourished with the 
Word. 

The Gospel 
Charm anti Charitos 

The sermon molds the gospel proclamation of the liturgy into a 
form which relates the Word of God to the circumstances of life 
faced by the assembly. The way in which God’s Word is uncovered 
in the apostolic preaching about Christ is vital for understanding 
the gospel and important in deciding how it should be transmitted 
through the sermon. The cross of Christ which the gospel pro¬ 
claims presents a summary of the entire Word of God, a unique 
and binding interpretation of Scripture as seen through the matrix 
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of the passion and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 30 The gospel, by 
providing this concise and authoritative interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, reveals the intention of God which lies behind Scripture? 1 
The result is that those who profess the gospel are freed from rigid 
adherence to the exact precepts of the Law, yet are expected to use 
this freedom not as an “opportunity for the flesh” but as a means of 
fulfilling God’s Word in a more profound way than the Law will 
allow. 32 Those who cleave to the gospel may not content them¬ 
selves with fulfilling the minimum requirements set forth by the 
Law, however vast and seemingly all-encompassing these might 
be. 33 Instead, the gospel only frees one from the written code of the 
Law because it reveals the full intention of God’s Word; it is in this 
sense of manifesting the meaning of the Law that Jesus can say that 
he has come not to abolish the law and the prophets, but to fulfill 


30 J. Behr, “The Word of God in the Second Century,” Pro Ecclesia 9:1 (2000) 96- 
107. Jesus’ presentation of his Word as a summary is also found in the Gospels, see 
Mt 19:19, 22:34-40; Mk 12:28-34; Lk 10:25-28. For epistolary examples, see 
Rom 13:9; Gal 5:14; Jas 2:8. 

31 Perhaps the most striking metaphor of this interpretive relationship of the gospel to 
Scripture is found in 2 Cor 3:12-18, where St Paul adopts the typology of Moses 
veiling his face in his descent from Mt Sinai (Ex 34:29-35) as an analogy of the 
Scripture viewed without the hermeneutical lens of the gospel of the crucified 
Christ. The idea of the gospel as the exegetical key which clarifies Scripture is also 
found in the prologue of the Gospel according to John, which declares, “The law 
was given through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. No one has 
ever seen God; the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made him 
known (6 cjpelg top KoXrroq rod narpoq eKelvoqi£rjyrjcraTo)” Jn 1:17-18. 

32 “For you were called to freedom, brethren; only do not use your freedom as an op¬ 
portunity for the flesh, but through love be servants of one another. For the whole 
law is fulfilled in one word, ‘you shall love your neighbor as yourself.’” Gal 5:13-14. 
See also Rom 13:9-10. For examples of Jesus fulfilling the intention of the Law even 
while apparently breaking it, see Mt 12:1-14; Mk 2:23-38; Lk 13:10-17. Of 
course, Jesus’ greatest violation of the technical requirements of the Law, specifically 
Deut 21:23, comes upon the cross. Gal 3:13- 

33 The “expansion” of the requirements of God’s Law when read in light of the gospel 
is particularly evident in the “antitheses” of the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew. 
In each of these antitheses, Jesus takes a prescription from Scripture and then dem¬ 
onstrates how the performance of the Scriptural command by itself is insufficient in 
fulfilling God’s will; a more all-encompassing attitude toward the purpose of the 
commandments is needed. Mt 5:21-48. See also Irenaeus, AH 4.13.1. 
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them . 34 Therefore, one who follows the gospel is freed from the 
slavery of the Law only because one is now expected to implement 
in life the will of God in its entirety . 35 

A Creative Response 

This imperative—to conform oneself to the fullness of Gods will 
—is daunting in and of itself, but the immense scope of this task 
implies an even greater challenge. This is the gospel’s absolute re¬ 
quirement for creativity from those who seek to follow it. It is at this 
point, the moment of translating the gospel’s precepts into a pro¬ 
gram for carrying it out in life, that one encounters what is perhaps 
the most difficult and even frustrating aspect of the gospel: its fail¬ 
ure to provide those who are baptized into it with a fixed set of con¬ 
crete instructions for life. This is not to say that the gospel does not 
presuppose a certain code of morality and lay down some basic 
standards for living . 36 Yet although it does not deny these 
standards, the gospel proclaimed in the canonical writings of the 
New Testament steadfastly refuses to enumerate either a simple or a 
complex list of minimum requirements; there is no “easy-reference 
guide” which can be consulted for almost any situation which a 
human being might encounter . 37 The complexity of human life is 

34 Mt 5:17. 

35 This same thesis is asserted by Irenaeus, who writes that “all these [precepts] were 
not [the injunctions] of one doing away with the law, but of one fulfilling, extend¬ 
ing, and widening it among us; just as if one should say, that the more extensive op¬ 
eration of liberty implies that a more complete subjection and affection towards our 
Liberator had been implanted in us.” AH 4.13.3. 

36 It is not the overthrowing of moral standards that the gospel is concerned with, but 
rather that these standards should be upheld in the service of God. Mt 6:1-16; 
23:1-7; Rom 1:16-2:16. 

37 The Sermon on the Mount, which is sometimes mistakenly thought to be just such 
a list of instructions, provides an excellent example of this point. As pointed out ear¬ 
lier, Jesus' prescriptions here are an expansion of a few points of the Law to its 
maximalist sense, designed to demonstrate why adhering to the literal code is insuf¬ 
ficient in fulfilling God's will. Although Jesus only discourses concerning the laws 
on murder, adultery, divorce, swearing, and revenge, these examples are chosen only 
to show that the Law must be expanded beyond its narrow interpretation in all 
areas. Furthermore, even in the particular points which Jesus selects for elaboration, 
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simply too great for any written document to encompass the end¬ 
less variety of situations which a human being might encounter, a 
basic fact recognized at the end of the Gospel according to John, 
where the evangelist claims, “there are also many other things 
which Jesus did; were every one of them to be written, I suppose 
that the world itself could not contain the books that would be 
written .” 38 Since legislating a comprehensive written rule for 
human life is impossible, the gospel does not attempt to formulate 
such a rule. Instead, the gospel claims that the written command¬ 
ments of God in Scripture should be interpreted and enacted 
through love for one’s fellow human beings. St Paul summarizes 
this gospel imperative in Romans, writing: 

Owe no one anything, except to love one another; for he who 
loves his neighbor has fulfilled the law. The commandments, 

“You shall not commit adultery, You shall not kill, You shall 
not steal, You shall not covet,” and any other commandment, 
are summed up in this sentence, “You shall love your neigh¬ 
bor as yourself.” Love does no wrong to a neighbor; therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law . 39 

Fulfilling God’s Word by responding to one’s fellow human beings 
in accordance with God’s final revelation of love through the cross 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ is the absolute rule by which a 
Christian life must be lived . 40 The gospel requires its followers to 
conform all of their actions to this rule. The implication of this 
command is that there are no unregulated areas in life, no situation 
that a Christian will encounter where all possible courses of action 
are equivocal . 41 Instead, according to the gospel, those who are 


implementing his prescriptions requires creative thought and creative effort. 

38 Jn 21:25. ^ 

39 Rom 13:8-10. 

40 Eph 1:15-20. The demands of Christ’s cross are neatly summed up in Jesus’ re¬ 
sponse to the lawyer’s question in the Gospel according to Luke, “What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life.” 10:25-28. 

41 This dynamic begins already in the prophetic books of Scripture, where God moves 
aggressively to confront the problem created by his people’s attempts to limit his 
presence and authority to particular “holy” places. In responding to this, God 
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baptized into Gods final authoritative Word must view the Word 
found in Scripture through the prism of Christs cross; the result 
will be that the Word will be “written on their hearts,” transcend¬ 
ing the need for any precise written code . 42 What is expected of 
those who have transcended the rigidity of the written law is that 
they will be able to approach the world and its problems as re¬ 
fracted through the cross, seeing clearly through this lens in order 
to devise, in accord with God’s commands, the solutions for the 
variegated problems with which life presents them. 

It is these specific worldly problems which are addressed by the 
liturgical sermon. The members of the assembly come to the lit¬ 
urgy struggling to resolve the particular practical issues with which 
they have been presented by their engagement with the world. 
Some of these problems are individual issues; some are faced by the 
community at large. The sermon is the forum within which these 
cares are re-contextualized according to the gospel, and where the 
worldly matrix which defines them is radically re-organized by the 
cross of Christ. Discerning how this re-organization is accom¬ 
plished within the liturgy and what it means for liturgical structure 
and understanding requires a closer analysis of the specific func¬ 
tion and purpose of the homily. 

The Liturgical Sermon 

Function and Task 

The sermons task is to preach the gospel to the assembly. Yet the 
sermon is not simply an evangelical oration which happens to be 
placed within the liturgy; as discussed above, it is a fully liturgical 
action. What is it about the sermon, though, that is specifically li¬ 
turgical, performing a service within the structure of Orthodox 
communal worship in the same manner that, say, the anaphora or 

“moved the encounter between him and them to the real battlefield of faith, the 
daily routine,” where God was faced “in the only ‘image of God’ allowed by God 
himself: our fellow man.” Tarazi, The Old Testament: An Introduction vol. 2 
(Crestwood: SVS Press, 1994), 13. 

42 Jer 31:31-34; Heb 8:8-13; Rom 2:12-16; Irenaeus,v4//3.4.2. 
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prokeimenon does? Answering this question involves looking 
closely at the placement of the sermon within the Divine Liturgy. 
The sermon traditionally follows the reading of the gospel, a prac¬ 
tice which has generally been followed since at least the mid- 
second century. In modern liturgical performance, delivering the 
sermon in this place remains critically important, since, as 
Schmemann has argued, “the homily is a witness to the hearing of 
the Word of God, its reception and understanding .” 44 

Perhaps because the sermon is a witness to the Word in the 
Gospel, it has been structurally placed within the Liturgy of the 
Word . 45 This may be a sensible assignment, but it leads to the 
danger that the sermons purpose will be separated from the 
eucharistic sacrifice of the Liturgy of the Faithful. The sermons 
role of commenting on the biblical Word may make it a structural 
part of the Liturgy of the Word, but this does not mean that it is li- 
turgically divorced from the physical symbols of the Word in the 
eucharist. Given the fundamental continuity of the biblical and li¬ 
turgical symbolic worlds, any such separation undermines the the¬ 
ology which springs from the liturgy’s literary and symbolic unity. 


43 Justin Martyr in his First Apology describes the liturgical practice with which he is fa¬ 
miliar: "On the day called Sunday there is a meeting in one place of those who live in 
cities or the country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets 
are read as long as time permits. When the reader has finished, the president in a dis¬ 
course urges and invites [us] to the imitation of these noble things. Then we all stand 
up together and offer prayers. And, as said before, when we have finished the prayer, 
bread is brought, and wine and water, and the president similarly sends up prayers 
and thanksgivings to the best of his ability, and reception of the consecrated [ele¬ 
ments] by each one, takes place and they are sent to the absent by the deacons.” 
Justin Martyr, First Apology, 67, in Early Christian Fathers, ed. Cyril Richardson 
(New York: Touchstone, 1996). See also Schmemann, The Eucharist, 65-66, and 
Hugh Wybrew, The Orthodox Liturgy: The Development of the Eucharistic Liturgy in 
the Byzantine Rite, (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1990), 18. 

44 Schmemann, The Eucharist, 76. 

45 Benjamin Williams and Harold Anstall, Orthodox Worship: A Living Continuity 
with the Synagogue, the Temple, and the Early Church (Minneapolis: Light and Life, 
1990), 148-49; Alexander Schmemann, Liturgy and Life: Christian Development 
Through Liturgical Experience (New York: Dept of Religious Education, Orthodox 
Church in America, 1974), 46. 
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The structural attachment to the Liturgy of the Word should 
always be viewed in the context of the function of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy as a whole. If the structural model encourages the artificial 
separation of Word and Sacrament, then a corrective which re¬ 
stores their unity may be necessary. 

A possible solution might be to understand the sermon as be¬ 
longing neither to the Liturgy of the Word nor to the Liturgy of the 
Faithful, but rather finding its proper situation in the interregnum 
between the two . 46 Such a view is supported by the fact that the 
sermon is the only part of the service which does not fall within the 
same ritual categories as any other part of the Divine Liturgy. Not 
only does it involve none of the elements—movement, singing, 
chanting, incensation, etc.—which we usually ascribe to ritual, but 
there is a more profound difference: the sermons uniqueness . 47 
With the exception of the sermon, every portion of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy is essentially the same, week to week, or is at least part of a reg¬ 
ular lectionary or rubrical cycle. The sermon is the only part of the 
service where the Word of God which is regularly expressed in the 
other parts of the liturgy reaches out to touch the specific congrega¬ 
tion which is gathered at that time and place; it is the only feature of 
the service which is tailored, Sunday by Sunday, parish by parish, to 
address the Word to that congregations particular strengths, fail¬ 
ings, hopes and fears. In the sermon, God sends out a unique Word 
through the medium of the preacher, a Word designed not only to 
shake the assembly from any possible complacency, but also to 
breathe life into the liturgical work which the assembly is accom¬ 
plishing. By specifically relating the gospel to the congregation 
which is uniquely gathered in that liturgy, the Word of the sermon 
infuses the symbols of the service with a quality of urgency—the 
unique message of the sermon points out to the members of the as- 


46 This does not mean re-arranging the formal structure of the Divine Liturgy. Rather, 
this argument should be viewed as a type of “macro-liturgical” approach which 
views the sermon not only as an immediate witness to the lectionary readings but as 
the necessary literary link which holds together the entire Divine Liturgy. 

47 On the uniqueness of the sermon, see Hopko, “Liturgical Sermon,” 175,179-180. 
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sembly that it is their lives which require reformation and renewal, 
their actions which stand under the judgment of the Coming One. 

The congregations recognition of the Lord, their discernment 
of Jesus Christ in the bread and wine, is the critical liturgical task of 
the sermon. The centrality of this preached Word in the sacrament 
of the eucharist stretches back to the New Testament; as Tarazi has 
observed: 

Paul was aware of the sacramental nature of the kerygma\ that 
is, of the sacramental relationship between his words as hu¬ 
man elements on the one hand, and the reality of Jesus Christ 
communicated through the kerygma , on the other hand. As 
we encounter the person of Jesus Christ, Lord and Redeemer, 
in the elements of bread and wine, so we meet the same Jesus 
Christ, Lord and Redeemer, in the element of the proclaimed 
word . 48 

St Pauls deep understanding of the link between the eucharist and 
the Word explains his outrage at the ecclesial practices of some in 
his Corinthian community, who, despite having received the gos¬ 
pel through St Pauls preaching, nevertheless did not implement it 
in their actions toward the other members of their community dur¬ 
ing the Lord s Supper, thus making themselves, in the Apostle s 
eyes, ‘guilty of profaning the body and blood of the Lord .” 49 Be¬ 
cause these members of the community did not give heed to the 
fullness of Christ s Word which came to them through Paul, they 
could not comprehend Christ when they sat at his table. What was 
true for Paul and the Corinthian community remains true for the 
modern congregation. The assembly sees Christ in the eucharist 
through the Word which has been preached to them. It remains 
possible, despite this preaching, that those who have heard it will 
still not discern Christ s sacrificed body, but it is certain that they 
will not see the body if they have not first heard the Word. 


48 Tarazi, “Gospel of Christ,” 36-67; see also Schmemann, The Eucharist, 65-67. 

49 1 Cor 11:17-34. 
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Artistic Considerations 

There is another reason—a structural and artistic one—for adopt¬ 
ing a model of the liturgy which places the sermon between the two 
halves of the service. The placement of the sermon in the quiet mo¬ 
ment after the reading of the Gospel provides an excellent opportu¬ 
nity to take advantage of a unique time of transformation. After the 
artistic engagement with liturgical text which has dominated the 
Liturgy of the Word and will resume in the Liturgy of the Faithful, 
the liturgical space occupied by the sermon provides the congrega¬ 
tion with a chance to step back and ponder the words which have 
been delivered to them and to consider the implications of the 
eucharistic chalice to which they will shortly proceed. The sudden 
cessation of artistic movement may create within the mind of the 
worshipper a certain open space, a stillness and receptivity which 
presents a rich field for the growth of new thoughts and ideas. At 
this unique time in the service, the minds of the congregation have 
been stilled, and the words and phrases of the biblical readings are 
still fresh. Within the liturgical context, this field has been condi¬ 
tioned and fertilized by the texts of the Liturgy of the Word. It is 
now the liturgical function of the sermon to plant carefully in the 
hearts of the assembly the seeds of the gospel which has just been 
proclaimed, so that when they approach the physical sign of this 
Word, the body and blood which are broken and spilled, they will 
recognize their Lord . 50 

The need to preach the gospel to those in the assembly before 
they come to the cup, coupled with the weight of historical practice 
and strengthened by the special creative stillness which the ser¬ 
mon’s liturgical moment provides, makes it essential to perform 
the sermon in its assigned place after the gospel and not to move it 
to any other portion of the service . 51 Moving the sermon to any 


50 Lk 24:13-32 “When he was at table with them, he took the bread and blessed, and 
broke it, and gave it to them. And their eyes were opened and they recognized him; 
and he vanished out of their sight. They said to each other, ‘Did not our hearts burn 
within us while he talked to us on the road, while he opened to us the scriptures?*” 
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other place, particularly to any time after communion, would un¬ 
dermine the link between Word and Sacrament and damage the 
delicate conditions within which the Word may be received most 
fruitfully. If what has been set forth above is true, then the ancient 
liturgical practice of the Church in this matter is not simply a tradi¬ 
tion which may be overturned without disrupting the central pur¬ 
pose of the rite of the Divine Liturgy, but is instead a structure 
which preserves the function and power of the eucharistic mystery. 

The Centrality of Exegesis 

The Word of God bestows on the eucharist meaning and power. 
Therefore, the first imperative for the liturgical sermon is that it 
should preach the Word. Though this may sound obvious or even 
redundant, it is not always easy to achieve this goal; many pitfalls 
can potentially befall the preacher who seeks to craft a Word for his 
congregation from the text of the canonical readings. Perhaps the 
most pernicious of these is the temptation to substitute one’s own 
words for the Word of the gospel. To avoid this trap, detailed, criti¬ 
cal study of the Bible is a necessity, so that one may understand 
what the biblical text is actually saying, instead of allowing one’s 
presuppositions to dictate what it should say. Biblical exegesis sets 
the limits of the text, ensuring that the modern message which a 
preacher speaks to his congregation (a proclamation which must 
inevitably use words which can relate the gospel to the congrega¬ 
tion’s present context) will nevertheless be the same Word preached 
by the apostles in the first century . 52 A sermon which contains bib¬ 
lical language but nevertheless waters down the biblical content 
which informs this language may actually lead a congregation away 
from Christ; it is not at all difficult inadvertently to use biblical text 
and terminology to create, in St Irenaeus’ famous metaphor, a 


51 Hopko, “The Liturgical Sermon,” 176 

52 Tarazi, “Effective Preaching Today,” 43; “Israel and the Nations according to Zech- 
ariah 14,” SVTQ 38:2 (1994); “Witnessing the Dynamics of Salvation,” 5VTQ 
22:4 (1978) 187. In performing this exegesis, a preacher should also take advantage 
of any and all scholarly tools available to him. Hopko, “Liturgical Sermon,” 180. 
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picture of a fox in the place of the image of the king . 53 The uncon¬ 
scious adoption of popular modern notions which may seem to be 
in harmony with the gospel is exceedingly easy; hard-nosed exege¬ 
sis should reveal whether the connection is real or simply a superfi¬ 
cial resemblance . 54 Honest exegesis, done with the knowledge that 
the biblical text may very well challenge or invert some of the 
preacher’s firmly held beliefs, is therefore the sine qua non of an ef¬ 
fective sermon; this frank engagement with the text is the first step 
in ensuring that one is preaching the Word of the gospel and not 
words which are simply human. Only the gospel message will be ef¬ 
ficacious in allowing us to partake of the cup which is Christ, and 
keep us from consuming bread and wine which merely symbolize 
ourselves. 

Repentance and Salvation 

A person who receives the Word of the gospel should inevitably 
find that his or her life is challenged by this Word; if one sees one’s 
life honestly, one’s deficiency when measured against the standard 
which the gospel proclaims should be clear, and the need for repen¬ 
tance obvious. This repentance is only possible, though, if the one 
who hears the gospel is aware of his or her own sins. The thoughts 
of the heart are not always evident to the mind, and an important 
element of an effective sermon is to reveal to its hearers the sins 
which they commit without their active knowledge. As Tarazi has 
expressed: 

The preacher is aware that recognition of our sins does not 
save us. He also knows that, unless we recognize our sins, we 
shall not repent and repentance is the key to opening the gates 
of God’s kingdom... Only a sinner can be called to repen¬ 
tance. And unless the self-righteous person unveils his or her 

53 Irenaeus, AH 1.9.4. This point about the importance of biblical content was made 
by Fr Timothy Blumentritt in a meditation delivered at the St Vladimir’s Lenten 
Retreat, April 14, 2000. 

54 Just as the false Christs of scriptural apocalyptic narratives may appear at first glance 
to be Christ (hence Jesus’ exhortation, “Do not be deceived”), so also in determining 
a sermon’s message, what sounds at first like gospel may not actually be gospel. 
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secret sins, that person will remain deaf to the call of repen¬ 
tance and will lose salvation . 55 

Effective exegesis, therefore, is only a beginning; the conclusions 
which result from the preachers biblical study should also be 
shaped so that they may drive those in the preacher’s audience to 
recognize the ways in which they need to repent. 

Impelling the congregation to recognize their need for repen¬ 
tance is only the first step in the sermon, though. Repentance is the 
preliminary requirement for partaking in the gospel’s proclama¬ 
tion of hope for salvation, but the gospel is the good news precisely 
because it brings salvation from a God who desires mercy and not 
sacrifice and who has come to recall sinners to himself . 56 God 
judged Israel in the wilderness of Sinai, but he also redeemed them 
from Egypt and led them into the land of Canaan; so too the gospel 
announces that those who repent and take up Christ’s cross are re¬ 
deemed from the prince of this world and granted a place in God’s 
Kingdom. The eucharistic cup not only judges its participants with 
the question, “are you able to drink the cup that I am to drink?” but 
also offers assurance that those who repent will be “raised up at the 
last day .” 57 Therefore, a sermon should also present this comfort of 
deliverance for those who repent, since those who “pay their vows 
to the Lord” will also “lift up the cup of salvation .” 58 Repentance 
and salvation are the two sides of the gospel coin, and a sermon 
which preaches the gospel must incorporate both. This does not 
mean, though, that a sermon may not emphasize one theme or the 
other. Depending on the liturgical occasion or the needs of the 
congregation, accentuating one particular aspect of the gospel may 
be appropriate, provided the other aspect is also included . 59 


55 Tarazi, “Effective Preaching Today,” 46. 

56 Mt 9:13. 

57 Mt 20:22; Mk 10:38; Jn 6:54. 

58 Ps 116:13-14. 

59 Hopko, “The Liturgical Sermon,” 179-80. 
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The Word of the gospel which the sermon proclaims should have 
as its fundamental source the lectionary readings for the day; the 
historical place of the sermon immediately following the gospel 
reading makes it clear that its function has always primarily been to 
expound upon these readings . 60 Though the sermon s content may 
not be limited to only the readings, and may usefully employ ele¬ 
ments of Orthodox liturgy, hagiography, and spirituality, one 
should be very cautious about how these additional elements are 
incorporated into the sermon in order not to obscure the day’s 
reading. Again, biblical exegesis should be the foundation stone 
upon which a preacher incorporates these additional elements; a 
careful checking of non-biblical elements against the exegetical 
conclusions which a preacher has already drawn from the 
lectionary readings should ensure that additional texts or examples 
are not used in a way which will confuse or even contradict the gos¬ 
pel message. In incorporating examples or texts which come from 
outside of the readings, a careful preacher may wish to consider not 
only whether these examples correspond to his exegesis, but also 
how necessary they are to the basic message and how they might 
function to strengthen in the mind of the congregation the rela¬ 
tionship between the preached word and the eucharist. For exam¬ 
ple, the anaphora is the liturgical touchstone for the gospel, a ritual 
summation of the entire Christian proclamation. Preaching which 
incorporates texts from the anaphora will, in most instances, prob¬ 
ably exercise a greater influence in making the Word-eucharist con¬ 
nection than a sermon which dwells on, say, the meaning and 
importance of the cassock . 61 

The message contained in the sermon is not the only facet of 

60 J. Sergius Halvorsen, “Theology of Preaching in the Orthodox Tradition in Twen¬ 
tieth Century North America,” Sewanee Theological Review (forthcoming). 

61 The title of a homily included in a collection of sermons by Augoustinos Kantiotes, 
Orthodox House of Worship: Informative and Interpretive Homilies on Liturgical 
ThemeSy trans. A. Gerostergios (Belmont: Institute for Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, 1994), 147-50. 
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preaching which a homilist might wish to consider. One might also 
bear in mind that the sermon is a part of the liturgical structure, 
and as such it should help the service progress and not hinder its 
flow. The liturgical purpose of the sermon is to direct the Gospel 
and epistle readings toward their consummation in the eucharist. 
Therefore, a preacher may wish to consider not only the preached 
message but also its length and style. Maintaining focus is an essen¬ 
tial aspect of liturgical performance; those who perform the liturgy 
generally seek to keep the texts and movements of the service sharp, 
allowing the service to move along with its own momentum, 
sweeping those in the congregation up in its flow rather than losing 
them in the eddies. Similarly, a sermon which loses its focus due to 
flaws either in structure or delivery runs a grave risk of losing its 
hearers to inattention. A relatively short sermon, structured 
around a single theme and delivered in a simple style, will probably 
be reasonably effective in keeping the congregations attention and 
planting within them a message which will still abide in their hearts 
when they step before the chalice (and beyond ). 62 On the other 


62 Some may object to this point with the observation that John Chrysostom was 
known to preach for hours to a riveted audience. Yet such an observation needs 
qualification on two points. First, Chrysostom was universally acknowledged as the 
greatest rhetorician of his day, pagan or otherwise. By no means did all preachers 
give sermons which were as extensive as St John’s; St Leo the Great of Rome, for ex¬ 
ample, preached only a generation after Chrysostom and often gave sermons which 
would have lasted no more than a few minutes. (See St Leo the Great , Sermons , trans. 
J. Freeland and A. Conway, vol. 93 of The Fathers of the Church [Washington: Cath¬ 
olic University, 1996]). Second, liturgical ritual of Chrysostom’s time and place was 
dramatically different from that with which we are generally familiar today, making 
comparison between the two epochs difficult at best. Kavanagh gives this descrip¬ 
tion of liturgy and preaching in the period: “By the fifth century, Sunday and festal 
worship in major churches such as those of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, 
and the new Christian city of Constantinople had already come to be not a single 
service, as we are used to today, but an interlocking series of services which gave 
form not only to the day itself but to the entire week, the year, and time itself. 
Preaching could and did occur at almost any point in the sequence of services. John 
Chrysostom preached his great series of sermons on Genesis toward day’s end, be¬ 
fore evening prayer or vespers. In some Palestinian churches, moreover, not only the 
bishop preached at the eucharistic service, but all his assisting senior clergy preached 
fter him in sequence. The sermon, indeed, became almost a service in its own right 
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hand, a long, undisciplined sermon which wanders from topic to 
topic or becomes bogged down in unnecessary technical details 
about the biblical readings (or any other subject) may ultimately 
leave its hearers struggling to remember what the reading was all 
about or, even worse, why they are standing in church in the first 
place. 

One final note is essential. All that we have discussed above has 
been concerned with the effective delivery of the gospel to particu¬ 
lar audiences, unique congregations of individuals who gather to 
be nourished by Gods Word in his sacrificed body and blood. As 
the congregations which gather are unique, so is it vital for the 
sermon to be unique. Many collections of Orthodox sermons, 
both patristic and modern, are in publication, and a conscientious 
preacher may certainly be able to find in them both thought-pro¬ 
voking arguments and observations and excellent models for struc¬ 
ture and delivery. These are no substitute, though, for the unique 
proclamation of the priest of every parish to his particular congre¬ 
gation . 63 The members of the Church encounter Christ in the 
people whom they meet around them, in the specific social dynam¬ 
ics of every given community, and no matter how extraordinary the 
message of another preacher might have been, it always remains a 
message to another community, in another time and place. The 
gospel is never exhausted . 64 It is always addressed to us here, now, 


and might take up a considerable amount of time: Chrysostom sometimes preached 
for over two hours as his hearers wept, cheered, pounded their breasts, and ap¬ 
plauded." On Liturgical Theology , 57. See also Hugh Wybrew, The Orthodox Lit - 
urgy, 50-51. For a historical outline of preaching during the office, see Robert Taft, 
The Liturgy of the Hours in East and West , 2nd ed. (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 
1986, 1993), 151-55,165-90. 

63 This is true regardless of the educational level or ability of the priest. Only the priest 
knows his particular community and its trials and joys, and therefore he is the “point 
man” for delivering the gospel. Despite the admirable intentions which lie behind 
homiletic collections such as those prepared by Bishop Augoustinos Kantiotes, 
which arc designed to assist those with little education or with little access to 
exegetical tools in their preaching, these sermons cannot take the place of a specific 
message. A. Kantiotes, preface to Drops from the Living Water: Orthodox Homilies on 
the Sunday Gospel Readings , trans. A. Gerostergios, (Belmont: Byzantine and Mod¬ 
ern Greek Studies, 1992). 
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in the multi-faceted variations of our daily lives. The endless and 
always changing variety of situations with which each person and 
each community is confronted in the course of existence means 
that there will always be a need for a specific Word to a specific 
community. 

Conclusion 

The ontological origin of the Church, the activity which literally 
brought it into being, was St Peters immediate preaching of Jesus 
Christ after the Holy Spirit had descended upon the apostles on 
Pentecost . 65 The Church was constituted by the apostolic an¬ 
nouncement of the Lord Jesus Christ, crucified and risen according 
to Scripture, and so is it constituted today. Jesus Christ remains in 
the world as an active presence through his Word, the same Word 
preached by the apostles, which forms and shapes the Church and 
guides the actions of its members who sojourn in the world. 

As this essay has attempted to demonstrate, liturgical ritual 
cannot be disconnected from the preaching of Jesus Christ, since 
liturgical action and imagery are an integral part of the gospel proc¬ 
lamation and crucially inform the symbolic literary world which 
the gospel heralds. It is preaching which lays the foundation for 
engagement with liturgical service, laying out the terms and condi¬ 
tions upon which those gathered for worship at a particular time 
and place can enter the community of God and abide within it . 66 
A foundation without a building, though, is poor shelter; liturgical 
action is the critical first step of the people of God in constructing a 
house to adorn the groundwork established by the Word. The first 
test of the strength of the building which the etacArjcria is erecting 
comes as its members approach the chalice, where the Jesus Christ 
proclaimed in the Word is present; it is there that they and their 
work is judged according to this Word . 67 The interdependency of 


64 In contrast to the claim set forth by Kantiotes, preface to Orthodox House ofWorship. 

65 Acts 2:1-39. 

66 1 Cor 3:10-11. 

67 1 Cor 3:12-15; 11:27-32. 
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Word and Sacrament in this literary symbolism is a crucial aspect 
of the liturgy and of Christian life in general, and if the threads 
which tie them together are loosened, the entire rich tapestry 
begins to disintegrate. It is the responsibility of preaching to ensure 
that these threads remain tightly woven, in order that Jesus Christ 
might always remain the Lord and Master of our minds, hearts, 
and actions. 
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A Generally Obscure Calling 

A Character Sketch of Isabel Florence 
Hapgood 

Stuart H. Hoke 

Isabel Florence Hapgood 1 carved out a niche of fame in the late 
nineteenth century through her numerous and faithful transla¬ 
tions of foreign literature. Chronological lists of the authors and ti¬ 
tles she translated—French, Spanish, Italian and Russian— 
dominate the biographical dictionary entries under her name. Her 
works defined her—translator, compiler, arranger. The sheer vol¬ 
ume of her published works brought its own measure of acclaim. 
As the new century unfolded, this volume declined. By this time 
Hapgood was immersed in the single-minded and painstaking 
work of producing a worship service book for the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church—a book which simultaneously served as a gift to her 
beloved Episcopal Church as she introduced Orthodox Christian¬ 
ity to fellow Anglicans through the medium of liturgy. In contrast 
to her popular literary translations, the Service Book garnered a 
much smaller reading audience. Hapgood’s work as a newspaper 
correspondent put her periodically in the public eye, but when she 
died in 1928, she was alone, in basic obscurity, save for the list of 
her major translations in her brief obituary. Beyond the title pages 
of the works she published, her name has almost disappeared from 
the public arena. Informed researchers can find a collection of her 
papers in the Manuscripts and Archives Section of the New York 
Public Library. Because of Hapgoods substantial gift of her 

1 Stefanie von Susich Foote, Notable American Women 1607-1950: A Biographical 
Dictionary , ed. Edward T. James, vol II (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1971), 130. Foote’s phrase “a generally obscure calling* refers to 
Isabel Hapgood’s chosen career and frames the challenge of bringing this translator 
to light. 
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personal library to this library, much of which was her own Russian 
collection, she holds a place of honor in the Slavic and Baltic Divi¬ 
sion. A small photograph of Miss Hapgood now hangs at the en¬ 
trance to the reading room of the division. 

This sketch launches an attempt to raise Isabel Florence 
Hapgood out of obscurity. A broad-stroked portrait will mark her 
as memorable on a number of scores: pioneering translator, literary 
critic, moral crusader, charity organizer, liturgical scholar, and ecu¬ 
menical envoy. Her singular contributions to the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox-Episcopal Church relations, as an Episcopal laywoman, 
should assure her a place of honor in the annals of the Anglican 
Communion, if not an actual entry in the Church’s Lesser Feasts 
and Fasts. 1 Isabel Hapgood played a seminal role in promoting An¬ 
glican-Orthodox dialogue on church unity during the first two de¬ 
cades of the twentieth century. Her accomplishments laid solid 
groundwork for a century of efforts toward some level of Anglican- 
Orthodox unity. Hapgood s formative years reveal the shaping of 
both a personality and an intellect uniquely suited to the work of 
fulfilling Christ s mandate: “There shall be one Fold and one Shep¬ 
herd.” 2 3 

Isabel Hapgood’s early and middle years provide evidence of de¬ 
veloping patterns in her personal relationships, professional meth¬ 
odologies, and characteristic strengths and weaknesses which led 
her into increasing involvement in ecumenical endeavors. These 
patterns crystallized in the compilation, translation, and arrange¬ 
ment of her major work, The Service Book of the Holy Orthodox- 
Catholic (Greco-Russian) Church , published in 1906. 4 Not only is 

2 The Episcopal Church’s Lesser Feasts and Fasts contains the Eucharistic propers for 
Christian men and women of every generation whom the Church remembers as 
holy persons exemplifying heroic commitment to Christ. 

3 John 10:16. This pronouncement graced the chancel arch and greeted Isabel 
Hapgood and her fellow worshipers in the first church building of All Saints Episco¬ 
pal Church in Worcester, Massachusetts. After a fire destroyed this building in 
1873, the new chancel inscription also advanced the idea of unity, “Mine House 

shall be called a House of Prayer for All People.” (Mark 11:17) See John Wallace 
Suter, Life and Letters of William Reed Huntington (New York: The Century Co., 
1925), 82-83. 
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this service book considered an English-language classic of Ortho¬ 
dox literature, it is also still in “continuous demand” which “bears 
witness to its unsurpassed usefulness.” 5 “Hapgood’s Service Book” 
validated her expertise and inaugurated her role as a liaison in the 
emerging Anglican-Orthodox conversations on church unity. 

The paucity of information about Isabel Florence Hapgood’s 
life and labor presents the research challenge of connecting dispa¬ 
rate bits and pieces through analysis, intuition, and some degree of 
conjecture. Even a contemporary—a fellow student at Miss Por¬ 
ter’s School in Farmington, Connecticut, in the mid 1860s—was 
at a loss when called upon to remember Isabel Hapgood. Three 
years after her good friend “Bell’s” death, Abby Farwell Ferry wrote 
a posthumous tribute in which she remarked how incomplete it 
must be because “I know nothing of Isabel Hapgood’s early life or 
her family.” 6 This passing statement of regret signals a critical ob¬ 
stacle in telling Bell’s story. 

Isabel Hapgood was not alone in her near invisible status. Mary 
Sudman Donovan provides numerous examples of other women 
who failed to receive any, not to mention lasting, recognition for 
their contributions. Her focus is women’s ministries within the 
Episcopal Church from 1850 to 1920, but the dynamics she de¬ 
scribes also affected women in the wider society and issued in a 
general lack of recognition and scarcity of appreciation. The time 
frame of Donovan’s study coincides almost exactly with Isabel 
Hapgood’s life. Hapgood’s experience illustrates Donovan’s thesis: 
as a young woman of some economic means she had the opportu¬ 
nity to participate in volunteer church work and to pursue a profes- 

4 Isabel Florence Hapgood, tr., Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic (Greco- 
Russian) Church . Compiled, Translated, and Arranged from the Old Church Sla¬ 
vonic Service Book of the Russian Church, and Collated with the Service Book of 
the Greek Church (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906). 

5 Philip Saliba, “Foreword to the Sixth Edition,” in Service Book of the Holy Orthodox- 
Catholic Apostolic Church , Sixth Edition, tr. Isabel Florence Hapgood (Englewood, 
NJ: Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America, 1983), n.p. 

6 Abby Farwell Ferry, “Isabel F. Hapgood: A Tribute,” When 1 was at Farmington 
(n.p. , 1931), 80. A copy of this article was provided by the Miss Porter’s School Ar¬ 
chives, Farmington, CT. 
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sional career—in her case to become a professional translator and 
writer. 7 

Many of the women in Hapgood s early circles likely operated 
under the prevailing attitude that “saw humility and self-efface¬ 
ment as essential characteristics of Christian service. They sought 
not public approbation for their efforts and often wrote about spe¬ 
cific projects with absolutely no mention of the women who orga¬ 
nized and directed such works.” 8 Whether or not “humility and 
self-effacement” precisely fit Isabel Hapgood, she did exhibit re¬ 
markable reticence and modesty about some of her accomplish¬ 
ments. As late as 1902, after having achieved a measure of notoriety 
for her translations, Hapgood offered a humble disclaimer in her 
preface to A Survey of Russian Literature'. “In this volume I have 
given exclusively the views of Russian critics upon their literature, 
and hereby acknowledge my entire indebtedness to them. The 
limits of the work, and the lack of general knowledge on the Sub¬ 
ject, rendered it impossible for me to attempt any comparisons 
with foreign literatures.” 9 In 1906, after eleven years of intensive 
effort, she considered her Service Book a “gift of love” and accepted 
the token $500 honorarium for her endeavor. 10 

Isabel Hapgood was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on 21 No¬ 
vember 1851, along with a twin brother, Asa Gustavus. 11 Their 
father, Asa, could trace his New England ancestors back several 
generations and was part of an extended clan of Hapgoods spread 
throughout the northeast. Their mother, Lydia Crossley, was born 

7 Mary Sudman Donovan, A Different Call: Women s Ministries in the Episcopal 
Church , 1850-1920 (Wilton, CT: Morehouse-Barlow, 1986), 15-16. 

8 Donovan, ix. 

9 Isabel Florence Hapgood, A Survey of Russian Literature , with selections (New York: 
The Chautauqua Press, 1902), np. 

10 “Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 
Church,” Russian Orthodox American Messenger 11 (January 1907) 34. 

11 Warren Hapgood, The Hapgood Family: Descendants of Shadrach 1656-1898 
(Boston: T. B. Hapgood, 1898), 257. The birth date is given as 21 November 1850 
in all the biographical dictionaries consulted. Isabel Hapgood’s own copy of The 
Hapgood Family is housed in the U. S. History, Local History and Genealogy Divi¬ 
sion of the New York Public Library. Hapgood made several corrections in the mar¬ 
gins of her book, but she did not correct her own birth date. 
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in Mason County, Kentucky, the daughter of an Englishman who 
owned a large plantation near the banks of the Ohio River. Asa and 
Lydia married in New York in the spring of 1850, and lived in vari¬ 
ous east coast cities during the ensuing decade. Asa was a “man of 
marked ability and inventive genius” who worked as a hotel clerk, a 
shipping clerk, and a bedding manufacturer. He invented a widely 
used ventilator for railway cars, and designed a system of sleeping 
car similar to what became known as the Pullman car. 12 

Isabel Hapgood s personal copy of her family history exhibits 
one of her most characteristic tendencies—the almost compulsive 
practice of editing published and non-published material by writ¬ 
ing comments and corrections in the margins. In this volume she 
made only minor changes, marking out her grandfather s name as 
Thomas, substituting Samuel, and directing the reader to the type¬ 
written supplement on the Crossley family which she pasted in the 
back of the book. She had to exert considerably more effort to try to 
set the record straight about her fathers status as the real inventor 
of the railway sleeping car. When an 1893 New York Sun article 
about railway sleeping cars failed to mention Asa Hapgood as the 
inventor, his vigilant daughter replied immediately with a long and 
detailed recital of the facts. She requested a correction that neither 
Webster Wagner nor George Pullman invented the sleeping car, 
but that Asa Hapgood deserved this honor. 13 Multiple copies of 
this published letter can be found in Isabel Hapgood s Papers. She 
also pasted the article in her personal copy of The Hapgood 
Family} A 

Asa and Lydia Hapgood had settled with their three children, 
Asa Gustavus, Isabel Florence, and Willie Frank, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, by 1860. That year these five names entered the re¬ 
cords of All Saints Episcopal Church, with Asa noted as a non¬ 
member. 15 In March 1860, the Rev E.W. Hagar baptized Isabel 

12 Warren Hapgood, 255-57. 

13 The Sun (New York), 23 April 1893. 

14 Hapgood’s personal papers are rife with additional examples of her attempts to set 
the record straight with her own interpretation of the events and personalities cov¬ 
ered in her correspondence. 
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and her two brothers with Sumner and Abby Pratt, a prominent 
couple in the congregation, serving as sponsors. 16 Lydia was the 
only family member listed as both a communicant and a transfer 
from another Episcopal Church. 17 Her status probably indicated 
Episcopal Church membership of long standing and marked her as 
the impetus for family involvement with the Worcester congrega¬ 
tion. Within a few years Lydia was widowed and began a thirty- 
three year period of living and traveling in constant companion¬ 
ship with her daughter Isabel. The Church remained a vital part of 
their lives. 

In December 1862, two years after the Hapgood family affili¬ 
ated with All Saints Church, a new, young priest was ordained and 
installed as rector. 18 This twenty-four year old rector was William 
Reed Huntington, who later became a prominent figure in local 
and national church affairs. Until his death in 1909, he also re¬ 
mained a continuing contact and influence for Isabel Hapgood. 
Huntington inherited a twenty-year old “obscure and struggling” 
parish which had been without consistent or strong leadership. He 
did find “a small group of earnest people who loved the Church. 
Besides this there was not much.” 19 The Hapgoods were a part of 
this small group. A parish scrap book from the earliest years in¬ 
cluded Asa Hapgood as one of those pledging to an April 1866 loan 
repayment. 20 Two years later his name appeared in the burial sec¬ 
tion of the Parish Register. 21 After her husbands death, Mrs A. 
Hapgood was still able to rent pew 39 for $65. 22 


15 Parish Register 1859-1873, “Families,” Archives of All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 18. 

16 Parish Register 1859-1873, “Baptisms,” 82-83. 

17 Parish Register 1859-1873, “Communicants,” 192. 

18 John Wallace Suter, ed. Life and Letters ofWilliam Reed Huntington (New York: The 
Century Company, 1925), 16. 

19 Suter, 64. 

20 Parish Scrap Book 1853—1869 , Archives of All Saints Episcopal Church, Worcester, 
MA. n.p. 

21 Parish Register, “Burials,” 250-51. 

22 Parish Scrap Book 1853-1869 , Archives of All Saints Episcopal Church, Worcester, 
MA. n.p. 
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The Hapgood family had sufficient means to send their children 
to private schools and the brothers to college. Isabel took advantage 
of Worcesters own Oread Collegiate Institute, a school for young 
ladies founded in 1848 by Eli Thayer. By the time Hapgood stud¬ 
ied there from 1863 to 1865, Oread offered an extensive course of 
instruction similar to that of many womens colleges. Its “peculiar 
excellence” was in the departments of language and literature. 23 
Hapgood could have begun studying one or more languages 
during her years at Oread. With a “strong liking for study” she 
spent the next three years as a student at the famous Miss Porter s 
School in Farmington, Connecticut. Here she studied “French, 
Latin, mathematics, and the usual English branches. After leaving 
school, she discovered in herself an unusual aptitude for acquiring 
languages.” 24 Hapgood was already enough of a linguist at Miss 
Porter s to impress her schoolmate Abby Farwell who recalled how 
“Words—Words were to her fairy messengers of thought flying at 
her bidding clad in any costume French, Italian, German, Spanish 
or English. Her most brilliant achievements were attained through 
the Russian tongue.” 25 

Isabel Hapgoods final year at Miss Porters School coincided 
with her father s death in June 1868. She returned to Worcester to 
be with her mother, and did not pursue further formal education. 
She took lessons in German and Italian, but her initial introduc¬ 
tion to the Russian language is yet to be documented. 26 Russian 
scholar George Kennan wrote Hapgood a letter in 1887, in which 
he praised her translations and her “thorough mastery of Russian” 
on her own. He alluded to a “Miss Brown of Brooklyn” who had 
told him of Hapgoods life and the circumstances under which she 
learned Russian. 27 According to one account, “She had labored for 
two years at Russian with dictionary and grammar before she 

23 Worcester Illustrated (Worcester, MA: James A. Ambler and Co., 1875), 23-24. 

24 Warren Hapgood, 257. 

25 Abby Farwell Ferry, 80. 

26 Warren Hapgood, 257. 

27 George Kennan to Isabel Florence Hapgood, 1887. Isabel Hapgood Papers, Manu¬ 
scripts & Archives Section, New York Public Library, New York, Box 5. 
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chanced to meet a Russian lady who taught her the pronuncia¬ 
tion.” 28 Another scenario suggests that she “took in a Russian lady 
boarder to learn conversational Russian, and having mastered it, 
made her first trip to Russia.” 29 While it is not clear how the Rus¬ 
sian language became a consuming interest, Hapgood eventually 
conquered “Russian with its dialects, Old Church Slavonic, and 
the various branches of Slavonic of Eastern Europe.” 30 

Language was not Isabel Hapgood s only focus during her years 
in Worcester following her fathers death. All Saints Parish offered 
the Hapgood women opportunities for worship within the 
Church, service within the community, and education about the 
mission of the broader church. Hapgood joined her mother as 
communicant of All Saints when the Reverend Mr Huntington 
presented her to Bishop Eastburn for Confirmation on 
Septuagesima Sunday, February 13,1870. 31 Her age at Confirma¬ 
tion indicated a mature decision to assume responsibility in the 
Episcopal Church. As the years increasingly led her into deeper re¬ 
lationship with the Russian language, the Russian people, and the 
Russian faith, she lived out this adult commitment by becoming a 
personal bridge between her Church and the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

Isabel Hapgood s earliest notions about church unity developed 
in an atmosphere dominated by one of the strongest advocates of a 
broad-minded Catholicism. From the beginning of his ministry, 
church unity was the “master motive” of Huntingtons life. 32 Just 
two weeks prior to her Confirmation, Hapgood s congregation at 
All Saints heard Dr Huntingtons most famous sermon—the proc¬ 
lamation of his “Quadrilateral” on January 30, 1870. In this foun- 

28 Mary Bronson Hartt, “Hapgood, Isabel Florence,” in Dictionary of American Biog¬ 
raphy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932), 233. 

29 Kathleen Haverlack, “Isabel Florence Hapgood (1850-1928),” [unpublished 
paper, n.d.], Vertical Files, St Vladimir’s Seminary Library, Crestwood, NY. 
Ms Haverlack does not cite a source for this version of Isabel Hapgood’s Russian 
language acquisition. 

30 Warren Hapgood, 257. 

31 Parish Register 1859-1873, “Confirmations,” n.p. 

32 Suter, 165. 
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dational statement that became the basis for subsequent discussion 
among Episcopalians, Huntington asserted that he was “firmly 
convinced that in the Anglican principle lies the only reasonable 
hope of Christian unity these latter days.” He presented four irre¬ 
ducible points of the Anglican principle on which the conditions of 
church unity rested: “(1) The Holy Scriptures, as the Word ofGod. 
(2) The Primitive Creeds as the Rule of Faith. (3) The two Sacra¬ 
ments ordained by Christ Himself. (4) The Episcopate as the 
center or keystone of governmental unity.” 33 

As he was saying farewell to his congregation thirteen years later, 
Huntington was still exhorting his people to model the inclusive 
Church. In his final sermon which closed twenty years at All Saints, 
Huntington told the congregation that he had devoted his minis¬ 
try to presenting an inclusive and welcoming Episcopal Church to 
the community. “Through these years,” he declared, “my hearts 
desire has been to present the Episcopal church in its most gener¬ 
ous, sympathetic, comprehensive character as the best meeting- 
place for all honest Christian people who love peace.” 34 He then 
gave a catholic underpinning to his endeavors as he argued how: 

A church, elastic in its methods of work, reverent in its wor¬ 
ship, not ambiguous or double-tongued as to its message, but 
firm in its grasp upon essentials while allowing the freest play 
of opinion as to all matters not of the essence of the faith; such 
is the Church for which the Republic waits, nay, towards 
which she moves. It has been with this conviction at the very 
ground of my heart that I have sought to make the adminis¬ 
tration of All Saints Parish a catholic and many-sided one. 35 

For more than a decade Isabel Hapgood heard numerous explica¬ 
tions on these points and absorbed Dr. Huntingtons enthusiasm 
for and commitment to the goal of church unity. 

One final aspect of William Reed Huntingtons rectorate at All 

33 Suter, 163. In 1870 W. R. Huntington published his four points in a small volume, 
The Church-Idea. By 1888 these four points, with only slight modification, had pro¬ 
vided the structure for both the Chicago and the Lambeth Quadrilaterals. 

34 Suter, 82. 

35 Suter, 82. 
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Saints bears mentions. In his sermons he avoided the heated wran¬ 
gling between the Evangelicals and the Tractarians which were 
fashionable at that time. The openness he exhibited was extended 
to issues of theology as well: “In his function as preacher he was dis¬ 
tinctly a Broad-churchman... [and] the discussions in regard to 
evolution, and the conflicts between science and religion which 
marked the years of his ministry at Worcester, did not apparently 
much disturb him. He considered the question of man s origin ‘fas¬ 
cinating’ but unimportant ...” 36 Resisting the temptation to be 
sidetracked by the issues and trends of the day, Huntington fo¬ 
cused his energies on the mission of the Church, modeling a spirit 
of loving detachment from some of the political upheavals which 
have engulfed the Church at times. Hapgood may well have 
learned from him important lessons on steering a middle ground 
and refusing squalls at the extremes. 

A quarter century after her rector first invited his flock to join 
the march toward church unity, Isabel Hapgood herself had 
become an identified instrument of “rapprochement” with the 
Russian Orthodox Church. General A. A. Kireef, whom she noted 
as “prominent in church matters,” wrote Hapgood about the ques¬ 
tion of “reunion of the churches.” This question, he said, was 
“more and more ventilated, everywhere. It is a most important 
‘signum temporis and, I believe, a blessing. I consider it a duty for 
every Christian to contribute, according to the best of his knowl¬ 
edge and his power, to the success of the efforts made by different 
churches in that direction.” He then credited Hapgood for making 
her own contribution: “I believe your translation is a very impor¬ 
tant thing, and a very useful one. The first step towards reunion is 
the mutual knowledge of each other .” 37 

Church unity was not the only area of emphasis during the 
twenty years Dr Huntington and Isabel Hapgood shared at All 

36 Suter, 67. 

37 General A. A. Kireef to Isabel F. Hapgood, October 2, 1897, Isabel Hapgood Pa¬ 
pers, Box 4. In this letter “translation” could refer to Hapgood’s numerous already- 
published translations of Russian authors, or to the translation project she had 
begun in 1895 to produce a Russian Orthodox Service Book in English. 
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Saints Church. Parish scrapbooks attest to the high priority 
granted to the Christian Education Program. There are elaborately 
printed attendance certificates, pamphlets, brochures, and pro¬ 
gram leaflets for the annual cycle of festivals in which the children 
processed and participated as part of their educational training. 
Parish Outreach achieved prominence with the appearance of the 
“Rectors Aid Society, Mrs. William R. Huntington, president” in 
1870. Six departments, each headed by a married woman, spon¬ 
sored service projects to benefit the local community. 38 In 1877, 
Isabel and Lydia Hapgood appeared on the list of Society mem¬ 
bers. 39 Isabel’s Department II—Clothing the Destitute—re¬ 
quested each woman to take the materials for making one garment 
a week. The “Depositary” carefully monitored the “safe-keeping 
and the distribution (upon written order) of the clothing made by 
the members...” 40 World Mission was another primary emphasis 
in the general parish program. By 1874, Dr. Huntington had au¬ 
thorized the distribution of the Episcopal Church’s national peri¬ 
odical, “The Spirit of Missions,” to interested readers. If Isabel 
Hapgood were among these readers, she may well have learned 
about the work of Episcopal/Anglican missions in India, China, 
Palestine, and Russia. 41 Perhaps she even read the article about the 
work of the Orthodox Missionary Society among the heathen in 
Russia. 42 

Music was still another memory Isabel Hapgood took from All 
Saints Church. The same year she returned from school to live in 
Worcester, the parish witnessed the introduction of a form of min¬ 
istry which all considered “an essential factor in the service of our 
Church: a choir of men and boys.” Outside the Church of the 

38 All Saints Church , Worcester , Massachusetts, A Centennial History 1835-1935 
(Worcester, MA: 1933), 43-44. 

39 The Parish Year Book ofAllSaints Church, Worcester, 1877-1878, All Saints’ Episco¬ 
pal Church Archives, Worcester, MA. 

40 The Parish Year Book of AU Saints Church, Worcester , 1879-1880. 

41 The Spirit of Missions, ed. for The Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U. S. of America by the Secretaries and General Agents of the Board, 
39 (1874): 115-16; 42 (1877) 33-34; 44 (1879): 86. 

42 The Spirit of Missions 41 (1876) 265-66. 
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Advent in Boston, it may have been the only other men and boys’ 
choir in the Diocese of Massachusetts. 43 This exposure to a men 
and boys’ choir evidently had a profound impact upon Hapgood. 
She no doubt heard the Church of the Advent choir during the 
years she lived in Boston; she later wrote at length of her ecstatic ex¬ 
perience upon hearing a choir of male voices at the Cathedral of 
Saint Sophia in Kiev; and she eventually promoted the develop¬ 
ment and performances of a renowned men and boys’ choir at 
Saint Nicholas Cathedral in New York City. 44 

Among the personal legacies Isabel Hapgood received from All 
Saints Church was a long and close relationship with William Reed 
Huntington. She left Worcester first, moving to Boston with her 
mother in 1881. Huntington left two years later upon accepting 
the call as Rector of Grace Episcopal Church, New York City. 45 By 
1890, the Hapgoods had also moved to Manhattan. Although 


43 A Centennial History , 42. 

44 Isabel and Lydia Hapgood lived in Boston from 1881-1889. Their church affilia¬ 
tion in Boston has not yet been determined. The experience in Kiev is recounted in 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Russian Rambles (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
1895), 230. Hapgood’s involvement with the Saint Nicholas Choir is well-docu¬ 
mented in various issues of the Russian Orthodox American Messenger in 1914-1915. 

45 Isabel Hapgood’s parish affiliation in both Boston and New York will be important 
points to document. If she attended Church of the Advent in Boston during the 
1880s, the Rector would have been the Rev Charles Chapman Grafton. Father 
Grafton was a prominent Anglo-Catholic priest of the Episcopal Church who later 
as Bishop of Fond du Lac developed an intimate friendship with Archbishop 
Tikhon of the Russian Orthodox Church in America. In 1903 Bishop Grafton trav¬ 
eled to Russia with other members of the Joint Commission on Ecclesiastical Rela¬ 
tions to foster closer relationships between the Episcopal Church and the Orthodox 
Church in Russia. Bishop Grafton’s official report stated the object of his visit “was 
to obtain information concerning the Orthodox Church and to give any informa¬ 
tion of the condition of the Church in this part of the world. The Presiding Bishop 
also stated that it was the wish of many here to establish and continue fraternal rela¬ 
tions between the Eastern Church in Russia and the Church in America.” For a full 
list of Commission members see The Living Church Annual (1903) 98. For Bishop 
Grafton’s full report see B. Talbot Rogers, ed., The Works of the Rt. Rev, Charles C, 
Grafton , vol. 4 (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1914), 253-58. Whether or 
not Hapgood attended Church of the Advent or knew Grafton in Boston, it is likely 
that their paths eventually crossed as their involvement in ecumenical affairs in¬ 
creased. This area of research will be pursued. 
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Lydia and Isabel were not listed as communicants of Grace 
Church, Isabel’s collection of memorabilia suggests regular atten¬ 
dance and active participation. 46 Her periodic gifts to the New 
York Public Library beginning in 1898 included parish year books, 
copies of Dr Huntingtons sermons, and bulletins and pamphlets 
published by Grace Church. 47 Her personal papers contain two 
photographs of Dr Huntington and references to their long-term 
relationship as priest and parishioner. 

Isabel Hapgood’s move to Boston with her mother in 1881 may 
have hinged on her growing aspiration to become a published 
translator. She also may have been drawn to Boston because of a 
recent collaborative effort with Harvard professor Francis James 
Child on his famous book of ballads. 48 She saw her own book of 
ballads, The Epic Songs of Russia, published in 1885, with a brief in¬ 
troduction by Professor Child. In her preface to this compilation 
and translation of Russian folk tales, Hapgood described her char¬ 
acteristic methodology as a translator. In bringing these colorful 
and vibrant tales into English, she was not content with one ver¬ 
sion of a story. Instead, she read every available version of each story 
she included and claimed, “I have consulted all the variants.” 49 The 
novice translator already exhibited a developing pattern of meticu- 

46 In the Grace Church Burial Register for 1928, there is an unusual, if not irregular, 
insertion of Isabel Hapgood’s name between the numbered entries of parishioners 
whose deaths are properly recorded. There is no record of the date or cause of death, 
the date or place of burial, or the priest who officiated at the Burial Office. She had a 
close enough association with the parish for someone to include her among the 
faithful departed. Hapgood died on 26 June 1928, and the obituary in the New York 
Times which appeared the next day announced a private burial under the auspices of 
a funeral home in Worcester, Massachusetts, although with no mention of a church. 
All Saints Church must have remained her home parish until her death. The All 
Saints Burial Register did record her 28 June burial with internment of her body at 
the Rural Cemetery in Worcester. Curiously, the officiant, Robert J. Plumb, left the 
Service Register blank. See Grace Episcopal Church Archives, New York City, and 
All Saints Episcopal Church Archives, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

47 List of gifts from Isabel Hapgood, Slavic and Baltic Division, New York Public 
Library. 

48 Francis James Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads y 5 vol. (1883-98). 

49 Isabel Florence Hapgood, The Epic Songs of Russia; with an introductory note by Pro¬ 
fessor Francis /. Child (New York: C. Scribner s Sons, 1885), viii. 
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lous accuracy and exhaustive comprehensiveness. Ten years later, 
when she began translating and compiling liturgical texts, these 
characteristics proved invaluable in assuring the excellence of her 
work. 50 

W.R.S. Ralston, ofthe British Museum, reviewed The Epic Songs 
of Russia, and was the first among many to applaud Hapgood s skill 
as a translator and her ability to convey precise meaning. Ralston 
informed her by letter that he had written several reviews of her 
book for different publications, all saying essentially the same 
thing: “the translator has done her work excellently.” Because of his 
critical appreciation of her work, he expressed the “hope that your 
book will obtain the success it deserves on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic.” 51 Ralstons opinion lent credibility to Hapgoods effort, as he 
had earlier published his own volume of Russian folk tales. With 
one successful publication to her name, Hapgood began produc¬ 
ing as many as five translations each year over the next several years. 
These included works from French, Italian, Spanish and Russian 
authors. 52 Fluency, proficiency and industry were three additional 
characteristics of Hapgood s style which figured prominently in 
her later accomplishments. 

Shortly after the publication of her first book, Isabel Hapgood 
and her mother began a two year sojourn in Russia. Their travels 
and experiences formed the basis for a series of articles later com¬ 
piled into the book Russian Rambles. Hapgood intended this “col¬ 
lection of detached pictures” and personal anecdotes to “impart an 

50 In her preface to the Service Book , Hapgood implied that she had again consulted 
“all the variants.” She claimed that no previous translations offered “that complete¬ 
ness which is imperatively necessary. My aim has been to remedy these defects. A list 
of the service books which have entered into the composition of my volume will af¬ 
ford some idea of the difficulties of the problem.” Hapgood then listed the twelve 
Russian service books she integrated into her compilation. See Isabel Florence 
Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic (Greco-Russian) Church, Com¬ 
piled, Translated, and Arranged by I. F. Hapgood (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1906), v. 

51 W. R. S. Ralston to Isabel F. Hapgood, 13 August 1886, Isabel Hapgood Papers, 
Box 4. 

52 For an extensive list ofHapgood’s published works, see The National Union Catalog 
Pre-1956Imprints (London: Mansell Information/Publishing, 1978), 339-340. 
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idea of a few of the ordinary conditions of life and of the characters 
of the inhabitants” and to dispel some of the “absurd ideas” then 
current about Russia. 53 Russian Rambles provided her with rare op¬ 
portunities for self-disclosure. While trying to set the record 
straight about Russia and the Russians, she unwittingly unveiled 
multiple dimensions of her own character. Personal references in 
the travel narrative introduce the reader to an undaunted traveler, 
an inspired worshiper, a batde-axe against bureaucracy, a curious 
Christian, and a champion of virtue among the wicked. 

In a confrontation with a Moscow Postal Service clerk over the 
reception of a parcel, Hapgood was ordered to obtain from the 
local police station a proper certificate for receiving mail. When the 
police inspector balked at her proposal for solving the problem, she 
“argued the matter, after my usual fashion, and at last he affixed his 
signature to my document.” When he told her that she still could 
not receive the parcel because of improper address, she retorted, 
“Trust me for that. As they are clever enough to know that it is for 
me, they will be clever enough to give it to me, or I will persuade 
them that they are.” 54 Her phrase “my usual fashion” suggests a 
style of operation. This woman did not suffer fools gladly, and 
stubborn bureaucrats she suffered not at all. 

Hapgood mastered the geography of Russia with the same facil¬ 
ity as she conquered the Russian tongue. Despite Moscow’s archaic 
and highly confusing system for designating street addresses, she 
declared that she never had “any difficulty in finding any place 
I wanted, either with the aid (or hindrance) of an izvostchik, or on 
foot, in Moscow or other Russian towns. But for this and other 
similar reasons I acquired a nickname among the natives— 
molodyetz, that is to say, a dashing, enterprising young fellow, the 
feminine form of the word being non-existent.” 55 At a loss for 

53 Russian Rambles , vi, xi. Between her return to the United States in 1889 and the 
publication of this book in 1895, most of the chapters were published separately as 
articles in such popular journals as The Atlantic Monthly\ The Nation , and 
Lippincott’s. 

54 Russian Rambles , 20. 

55 Russian Rambles , 312. An izvostchik is a taxi driver. 
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words, the Russians she met evidently had never before encoun¬ 
tered such a type. Not only the local men and women reacted to her 
commanding presence, a journalist observing her walking down 
the street, noted that even “the very police dogs wagged their tails at 
her.” 56 

While attending a weekday service of vespers during her visit to 
Saint Sophias Cathedral in Kiev, Hapgood had a memorable first 
experience of Russian church music, and it affected her pro¬ 
foundly. Accustomed to an “elaborate, operatic” style of church 
music in the West, the deep resonance of male voices singing the 
liturgy moved her spirit. Her words on this occasion bespoke an in¬ 
timacy with the numinous: “I stood among the pillars, a little re¬ 
moved from the principal aisle, one afternoon near sunset, listen¬ 
ing to the melodious intoning of the priest, and the soft chanting of 
the small week-day choir at vespers... That simple music, so per¬ 
fectly fitted for church use, will bring the most callous into a devo¬ 
tional mood long before the end of the services.” 57 Rarely, if ever, 
did Isabel Hapgood mention aspects of her devotional life. As she 
beheld the beauty and excellence of Russian choral music, her 
stance shifted from that of a foreign observer at an interesting spec¬ 
tacle to that of a devout worshiper experiencing the sublime. Her 
memory of this extraordinary moment may have influenced her 
later avocation as promoter for Russian church music in the United 
States. 58 

Isabel Hapgood s curiosity about the Russian Orthodox Church 
prodded her to ask important questions about the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox expression of the Christian Faith and its practices. She then 
passed the answers on to her readers. One area of interest was the 


% Mary Bronson Hartt, Dictionary of American Biography , 234. 

57 Russian Rambles , 230. 

58 Inl912 Isabel Hapgood organized a men and boys’ choir for Saint Nicholas Cathe¬ 
dral in New York City. Under the auspices of first Archbishop Platpn, then Arch¬ 
bishop Evdokim, Hapgood served as program manager for The Cathedral Choir, 
scheduling highly-successful concerts throughout the northeast and winning many 
new friends for the Russian Orthodox Church. See Russian Orthodox American Mes¬ 
senger 19 (2 September 1915) 312-14. 
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rich tradition of Russian iconography. Through the medium of a 
story, Hapgood revealed her own mature understanding of the 
icon and its use as a means for devotion. One scenario involved a 
chance encounter with a theologically astute peasant woman: 

... as I have always enjoyed the quaint expressions and eluci¬ 
dations of the peasant, and inquired whether she thought the 
ikona of the Virgin was the Virgin herself. I had heard it as¬ 
serted very often by overwise foreigners that this was the idea 
entertained by all Russians, without regard to class, and espe¬ 
cially by the peasants. “No,” she replied, “but it shows the 
Virgin Mother to me, just as your picture would show you to 
me when you were on the other side of the world, and remind 
me of you. Only—how shall I say it?—there is more power in 
a wonder-working ikona like this. 59 

Hapgood may have hoped that this story would set the record 
straight regarding the confusion and resistance in the West over the 
Russian Church’s practice of venerating icons. 

Hapgood gave her readers an additional tutorial on icons using a 
second story. She told of getting a lesson in theology from a 
Moscow taxi driver, a rather scholarly member of the working class. 
When she noticed an impressive icon passing through the streets in 
a coach drawn by four horses, she mistakenly identified it as the 
wonder-working Iversky Virgin. Her izvostchik is quick to correct 
her (and thereby her readers): “Excuse me, madam... it is not the 
Virgin, it is only the Saviour. Don’t you see there are only four 
horses?” 60 Hoping to ingratiate herself with this new teacher, 
Hapgood asked him the whereabouts of the original Iversky 
Virgin, the one which was accompanied by six horses. Her mentor 
expressed exasperation at her ignorance, and gave her a concise 
theological lesson on iconography: “It is plain that you don’t un¬ 
derstand in the least... None of them is the Virgin, and all of them 
are the Virgin. All the different Virgins are merely different mani¬ 
festations of the Virgin to men. The Virgin herself is in heaven, and 

59 Russian Rambles, 128. 

60 Russian Rambles , 321. 
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communicates her power where she wills.” 61 

An English reviewer of Russian Rambles found very little to criti¬ 
cize in Isabel’s first book; there was some interesting information 
about Tolstoy, but little new material about Russia itself. The re¬ 
viewer noted that most of the accounts, these “rather gossipy 
papers,” had already appeared in American magazines.” 62 A signifi¬ 
cant and valid observation in this review pointed to Hapgood s ac¬ 
curacy in translating, a thoroughness which bordered on scrupu¬ 
losity. The unnamed reviewer commented: 

We are glad to find Miss Hapgood so accurate in her spelling 
of Russian names, but there is almost an affectation in her ac¬ 
centing all the words she introduces, as for example Tatar, a 
name which has long got its citizenship among us in the form 
of Tartar. But since she takes such pains to reproduce phonet¬ 
ically the Russian names, she should have given the proper 
pronunciation of the name of the Empress Catherines fa¬ 
vourite, Whom we call Potemkin, but his countrymen 
Patiomkin. 63 

Accuracy was a guiding principle in all of Hapgood’s work. 

The “interesting information about Tolstoy” in Russian Rambles 
emanated from Hapgood’s personal relationship with the famous 
author. After she translated Leo Tolstoys Childhood, Boyhood, Youth, 
Hapgood sent him a copy with the inscription: “To Count L. N. 
Tolstoy with the respect and compliments of the translator. 
Boston. 24 August 1886.” 64 The next year Isabel and Lydia 
Hapgood began their two-year stay in Russia. Isabels fondest 
dream was to meet Tolstoy. While in St Petersburg, she enlisted the 
help of a V. Stasov to provide the necessary formal introduction to 
Tolstoy. Stasov agreed, and wrote the Count describing Hapgood 

61 Russian Rambles , 322. 

62 Saturday Review 79 (29 June 1895) 868-69. 

63 Saturday Review , 869. 

64 V. A. Aleksandrov, “Izabella Khepgud i deiateli russkoi kultury: avtografy L. 
Tolstogo, la. Polonskogo, M. Gorkogo, I. Repina, A. N. Veselovskogo v N’iu 
Iorke,” Literatumoe obozrenie 9/10 (1993) 70. Translated segments used from this 
article were prepared by Lynn Hoke. Aleksandrov offers documentary material 
from several Tolstoy archival collections in Russia. 
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as an “excellent woman ... intelligent and sympathetic.” He re¬ 
ported that she was considered the finest translator of contempo¬ 
rary Russian writers into English, but “best of all she translates you 
and Gogol. I need not add that she adores you.” 65 

During her first year in Russia, Hapgood translated a second 
Tolstoy work, Life. N.N. Strakhov examined this translation, and 
reported to Tolstoy that, in his opinion, it was accurate and literal, 
adding that “your book is appearing in the best possible form you 
could wish.” He made a revealing personal aside: “the gray haired 
Miss Hapgood is a very attractive creature.” 66 Hapgood s talents 
and the kind words from Stasov and Strakhov served to open the 
Russian Counts door. Within a few months the Hapgood women 
were staying with the Tolstoys at Yasnaya Polyana, dining “at a long 
table under the trees at a little distance from the house... [where] 
the breeze sifted the tiny, papery birch seeds into our soup and 
water.” 67 From this time at the Tolstoy estate, Hapgood became a 
regular correspondent with the man she described as “the first gen¬ 
tleman in the empire. There was not another such man in all the 
land.” 68 

Two additional incidents in her negotiations with Tolstoy reveal 
another side of Hapgood s complex character. She showed herself 
to be a selective translator—unwilling to facilitate the publication 
of ideas with which she did not agree. She held firm on her own 

65 Aleksandrov, 70. French writer Pierre de Coubertin also valued Hapgood’s ability 
as a translator. He praised her translation of his Evolution of France under the Third 
Republic: M I beg to thank you for your appreciation of my book & to say how pleased 
I feel to think that the book will make its way in America under your well known & 
most valued signature.” After he read the completed manuscript, the Baron was ec¬ 
static with the high degree of intuition and sensitivity she employed in preserving 
the meaning of the original text. He wrote, “Your translation is really wonderful , & 
so clear, so simple. Indeed I begin to think that you wrote the book & I translated 
it—You want me to criticize it, but I do not find it possible to criticize anything in 
it.” See Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 5. 

66 Aleksandrov, 71. 

67 Hapgood, Russian Rambles , 158. 

68 Hapgood, Russian Rambles , 154. There is a total of thirty-one pieces of correspon¬ 
dence from Count Leo Tolstoy and other members of his family in the Isabel 
Hapgood Papers. 
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values, and was not afraid to deny even the famous Tolstoy, despite 
any potential repercussions. In 1890, Tolstoy provided Hapgood 
with the first draft of his story, “The Kreutzer Sonata.” She refused 
to translate the story, and explained her refusal in an article in 
The Nation. She considered the story a strong attack upon the evils 
of carnal passion that would not affect its intended audience, but 
would taint the ideas of its unintended one. Hapgood summed up 
her defense in saying: “Such morbid psychology can hardly be 
of service, it seems to me, much as I dislike to criticise Count 
Tolstoy.” 69 In the spring of 1893, Tolstoy sent another manuscript 
to Hapgood for translation. Knowing that she did not share many 
of his views and that she had refused him once before, Isabel 
Hapgood was still his first choice. In order to bypass the Russian 
government censors, he asked a friend who was attending an inter¬ 
national conference in Chicago to deliver the manuscript to 
Hapgood. After she read The Kingdom of God is Within You, she 
graciously, but resolutely, declined: 

I am grateful you chose me as translator. This shows you value 
the conscientious way I work... I am sorry that my convic¬ 
tions do not allow me to translate this book... Once again I 
cordially thank you for your confidence in me. I am ex¬ 
tremely sorry that I cannot fulfill your wish. 70 

The messenger recalled Hapgood’s telling him that she could not 
sympathize with the dissemination of such an anarchistic work. 71 

Isabel Hapgood s practice of standing up for her values did not 
permanently sever her relationship with Leo Tolstoy. The works 
she did translate for him helped advance her career and widen her 
circle of Russian acquaintances. In addition to the invitations she 


69 The Nation 50 (March 1890): 315. An amusing and inaccurate interpretation of 
this incident occurs in Abby Farwell Ferry’s recollection, When I was at Farmington. 
Perhaps projecting her own feelings on the matter, Abby describes the Tolstoy re¬ 
fusal in a much different light, saying Isabel “translated the works of Tolstoy except 
one, The Krentzer [sic] Sonata, which is too salacious in spots for her to handle. Per¬ 
haps she harked back to the old Puritan days at Miss Porter’s School.” 

70 Aleksandrov, 74. 

71 Aleksandrov, 74. 
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received to visit the Tolstoys at Yasnaya Polyana , Hapgood received 
many other social invitations. Even the royal family of Tsar Alexan¬ 
der III included her on the guest list for a ball at the Winter 
Palace. 72 The names of some of the people she met at this glamor¬ 
ous time in her life reappear in later correspondence which kept her 
abreast of the changing social and political conditions in Russia. 
During and after the Russian Revolution, some of these acquain¬ 
tances even found themselves needing to solicit her aid: 

Albert and I often & often remember the nice times we spent 
together in Moscow & Petrograd & of the many interesting 
anecdotes you told us & how we laughed Sc were jolly to¬ 
gether. Times have changed since then, we now no longer 
laugh or feel at all jolly. The theatre is still running but the 
conditions are impossible, all the artists are so nervous & 
overstrained with the difficulties of life in general that one 
doesn’t say a word to them or they either lose their tempers or 
fall into hysterics, to work under such conditions is impossi¬ 
ble & Albert is very very unhappy. Moreover there are so 
many things I can’t mention in a letter, we just feel inclined to 
cut our throats & make an end of everything ... dear dear 
Miss Hapgood if you could only do something for us ... we 
should be eternally grateful. 73 

Isabel Hapgood left a temporary mark among the notable 
women of American literature as a translator. Following her death 
on 26 June 1928, a New York Times editorial singled out her unique 
contribution to the art of the written word declaring that she: 

was one of the few members of an honorable profession who 
succeeded in rising above the obscurity which is the common 
fate of the translator. A generation ago her name was as well 
known to American lovers of good literature as that of many a 

72 Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 5. From the year 1889 this decorative, hand-penned 
formal invitation was graciously offered in French: D’Ordre de Sa Majesti 
VEmpereur , le Grand Maitre des Cirbnonies a Vhonneur dmformer Miss Isabel 
Hapgood qu ’Elle est invitee au baldela Cour au Palais d’Hiver; le Dimanche, 5 Ftvricr, 
h 9 heures. 

73 Madelon Coates to Isabel F. Hapgood, 24 December 1917, Isabel Hapgood Papers, 
Box 4. 
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popular author, chiefly in connection with her translations 
from the great Russians. Her rendering of Turgeniev deserves 
to hold a permanent place in the library. 74 

Hapgood s faithful rendering of a text together with her unique 
method of translating only from primary sources “raised the mid¬ 
dle mans craft in world literature to the level of an art.” 75 In so 
doing she paved the way for other translators whose names are less 
obscure today, especially Constance Garnett and Aylmer Maude. 

Isabel Hapgood s intensity and search for correctness were not 
limited to her meticulous translations. She also crusaded for cor¬ 
rectness when she discovered someone overstepping the bounds of 
propriety and legitimacy. One such person was Kate Marsden, an 
English nurse and philanthropist who was raising funds to finance 
the construction of a hospital for lepers in the outer reaches of Sibe¬ 
ria. Marsden had made a name for herself in England as one of the 
first women elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society—a 
direct reward for her efforts on behalf of Siberian lepers. The Brit¬ 
ish press lionized her, comparing her to Father Damien and Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale. 76 

In 1891, a friend of Hapgood s in Irkutsk wrote her with unset¬ 
tling news about Kate Marsden. Hapgood surmised that Marsden 
was mismanaging the relief funds she was receiving from English, 
American and New Zealand donors. The next year Hapgood 
learned of new allegations impugning Marsdens moral character. 77 
She then began in earnest what must be described as a campaign of 
character assassination against Kate Marsden. 

Hapgood s strategy was to expose Kate Marsden and protect the 

74 New York Times 28 June 1928, 24. One of her major achievements was the sixteen- 
volume edition of The Novels and Stories of Ivan Turgenev, published in 1903-04. 

75 New York Times, 28 June 1928, 24. 

76 William Millinship, “Heroine of Russia Cast Out into the Cold,” The London 
Times , 15 August 1994, 10. 

77 Isabel Hapgood, “The Kate Marsden Case: Skeleton Characters—as revealed by the 
(Moral) X-ray—of Royalties, Aristocrats, Preachers, Philanthropists, Personages— 
and plain persons,” 1912,1-2, Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 2. Hapgood wrote this 
nineteen-page summary to accompany and elucidate the extensive correspondence 
she had amassed during the Kate Marsden affair. 
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worlds public by enlisting the aid of monarchs, writers, and editors 
of popular journals. Hapgood wrote detailed letters of explanation 
about this “impostors” nefarious activities and sent supporting 
“packets” filled with testimonials from credible witnesses who 
knew of her schemes. Recipients of these mailings were such for¬ 
eign notables as Queen Victoria, Alexandra Tolstoy, the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the Queen of 
Denmark and the Prince of Wales. All, with the exception of 
Queen Victoria, are known to have responded with letters of ap¬ 
preciation for having been put on alert. 78 

In her own country, Hapgood sought the support of experts in 
the area of morality: Francis E. Willard of the Womens Christian 
Temperance Union and Anthony Comstock of the New York Soci¬ 
ety for the Suppression of Vice. Through her long-time priest and 
family friend, William Reed Huntington, she hoped to warn two 
other influential clergymen, Bishop Phillips Brooks of Massachu¬ 
setts and Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York and their respective 
constituencies. 79 In her attempts to discredit Miss Kate Marsden, 
Hapgood had asked Dr Huntington: 

... On the basis of an acquaintance with me as his parishioner 
from the age of 10 years, to answer inquiries in a certain lim¬ 
ited sense after I had shown him documents of a convincing 
character. It became a question of my good character, my ve¬ 
racity, and the reliability of the proofs in my possession. 
Therefore Dr. Huntington readily consented to vouch for all 
those on the solid basis of knowledge, when I sent brief, em¬ 
phatic warnings in the course of my campaign, and referred 
to him to substantiate my assertions that Kate Marsden was 
unworthy of confidence, morally or financially. 80 

78 Hapgood, “The Kate Marsden Case,” 4. 

79 Hapgood Papers, [handwritten note on letter from Phillips Brooks], Box 2. 

80 “The Kate Marsden Case,” Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 1,15. In this nineteen page, 
hand-typed and annotated report Isabel Hapgood presented her side of a campaign 
to discredit the English nurse and philanthropist, Kate Marsden. Hapgood wrote 
the document twenty years after the events in question, and intended it to be an in¬ 
terpretive guide for the raft of documents about Marsden she was donating to the 
New York Public Library. 
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Dr Huntington did vouch for her, but refused to take the kind of 
active role Hapgood requested of him. She felt he let her down, and 
expressed a note of regret that he died in 1909 without ever having 
thanked her for her labors in protecting both Grace Church in par¬ 
ticular and society in general from financial ruin at the hands of an 
immoral adventuress. 81 Hapgood also solicited the help of editors 
Jeanette Gilder of the Critic, William T. Stead of the British Review 
of Reviews, and Albert Shaw of the American Review of Reviews. 
Shaw evidently did discuss the case in his journal—and not to 
Hapgood s liking. She retorted in a letter, defending both her mo¬ 
tives and her restraint in trying to expose Kate Marsden: 

I beg leave—since you see fit to allude to past events—to call 
your attention to the fact that /have never arrogated to myself 
the Office of Tutor in Virtue to the Universe, and publicly ad¬ 
vertised myself as such, thereby assuming added responsibili¬ 
ties as to duty over and above those imposed by conscience on 
private persons. 82 

After Hapgood successfully arranged to have Marsden barred from 
exhibiting at the Chicago World s Fair in 1893, she sent the Prince 
ofWales a second letter admonishing him in no uncertain terms: 

Please to keep that Adventuress (against whom I have already 
warned you) at home, in England. I am firmly resolved that 
she shall not prey upon our pockets and morals over here. If 
you allow her to come over, if you do not stop her, I will force 
her out. And I will bring about a tremendous crash, which 
cannot fail to be unpleasant to all her supporters, including 
the Royalties. 83 

The Prince took no action against Marsden. She received a “cer¬ 
tificate of implicit confidence” which her new Russian Committee 
had prepared. Finally, Hapgood sent a convincing notarized packet 
of documents and sworn statements to the Rev. Alexander Francis, 
Pastor of the British-American Church in St Petersburg. Like so 

81 "The Kate Marsden Case,” Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 1, 16. 

82 Isabel Hapgood to Dr. Albert Shaw, 17 April 1893 [carbon copy], Isabel Hapgood 
Papers, Box 2. 

83 Hapgood, “The Kate Marsden Case,” 9. 
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many others, Francis had been one of Marsden’s strong supporters. 
After he received Hapgood’s packet, Mr Francis withdrew his 
support. He likely notified the Russian Empress and the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, with the consequence 
that Marsden was forbidden to ever set foot again in Russia. 84 Kate 
Marsden stood on the brink of veneration as a national heroine in 
England—until the London Times published a letter on 16 August 
1894 from the same Mr Francis. Francis said that Marsden had “ac¬ 
knowledged the truth of the ‘gravest’ charges.” The information 
from Francis that caused Marsden’s fall from grace in both Russia 
and England involved “immorality with women.” 85 As a direct 
result of this letter, her fame ebbed almost overnight. 

Isabel Hapgood might have suffered a similar fate. Mr Francis 
wrote an article for the New York Herald in which he was “reported 
as having said, or at least implied, that my esteemed friend Miss 
Hapgood was one of the women with whom Miss Marsden, ac¬ 
cording to her own confession, had ‘sinned.’” 86 Hapgood de¬ 
manded a written retraction. Francis complied in a letter to the 
editor a few weeks later: “I must speak plainly. This sin referred to 
requires personal contact and Miss Hapgood has never in her 
whole life so much as set eyes on Miss Marsden.” 87 Mr Francis’ 
public apology was not enough for Hapgood. He offended her fur¬ 
ther by acknowledging to her in private that “I [Hapgood] alone 
was responsible for his victory over Kate Marsden.” In public, how¬ 
ever, he “basely appropriated the results of my years of labor, leav¬ 
ing me in the lurch.” 88 Still holding a grudge, Hapgood attended a 
lecture on “Russia” by Francis during the winter of 1906-07 at the 
League for Political Education. She noted for the archives: “But I 
made no attempt to see the Rev Gentleman (?) during his stay in 
New York. It would have served no purpose. I never expect to un- 

84 Hapgood, “The Kate Marsden Case,” 10. 

85 Millinship, 10. 

86 New York Herald , 8 December 1895. The offending article by Mr Francis was pub¬ 
lished in this paper on 24 November 1895. 

87 New York Herald, 8 December 1895. 

88 Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 2. 
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derstand the matter sufficiently to abate one atom of the intense 
scorn I feel for the man.” 89 

That Isabel Hapgood s interest and involvement in “The Marsden 
Case” was an obsession is evident in the plethora of letters, affidavits, 
newspaper clippings, and charity promotionals she collected. Forty 
percent of her personal papers in the New York Public Library focus 
on Kate Marsden. As with the Rev Mr Francis, Hapgood s animos¬ 
ity toward Marsden remained strong even after her downfall. 
Almost twenty years later in her interpretive summary of the case, 
Hapgood was still waxing boastful in a self-righteous tone, claim¬ 
ing that she had single-handedly spearheaded the crusade against 
this English charlatan: 

[I] had entire charge of the case. The way it looked to me was: 

That, as I had never seen the Marsden woman, had nothing 
whatever to gain, no vengeance to slake, no reason to fear any 
exposures for myself (as my life had been—as it is still—an 
open book, utterly lacking in any shady corners), it was emi¬ 
nently fitting that I should undertake to overthrow her. 
Moreover, the singular way in which all the threads, from all 
over the world, had begun to centre in me (as my fingers cen¬ 
tre in my palm), seemed to indicate that I ought to undertake 
this task. 90 

Hapgood considered it a personal victory when the case was finally 
put to rest. Her synopsis of the melodrama ends on a note self¬ 
adulation: 

If I have used the aggressive personal pronoun very freely in 
this statement, it is because it was absolutely indispensable: 
the documents will prove it. Like Aeneas, (freely translated) 

*1 was IT’, most decidedly in this unpleasant campaign, for 
several years. I am storing up such papers as remain in my 
hands and this Statement, because I am—jusdy I think—of 
the strong and repeated assertions of... others, that I, and I 
ALONE, overthrew this Adventuress. 91 

89 Note for the Archives, 8 December 1912, Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 2. 

90 Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 1. 

91 Isabel Hapgood, “The Kate Marsden Case: Skeleton Characters—as revealed by the 
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In an ironic coincidence, Isabel Hapgood was simultaneously 
undermining a fund-raising effort on behalf of Russian lepers, 
while promoting her own cause on behalf of starving Russian peas¬ 
ants. A bad harvest had created a devastating situation in the winter 
of 1892-93. By January 1892, Hapgood was the Secretary—and 
only female member—of the Relief Committee for the Russian 
Famine. 92 She organized the Tolstoy Fund, and arranged for an¬ 
nouncements of its opening in New York and Boston newspapers 
on 5 January 1892. Possibly in reaction to Kate Marsdens alleged 
misappropriation of funds, Hapgood made it clear that all dona¬ 
tions were to go directly to Count Leo Tolstoy. She played the role 
of intermediary—receiving money from Americans of all walks of 
life and forwarding their donations to Tolstoy. She kept meticulous 
records of every penny received. She sent lists of the donors to 
Tolstoy, and also had them published in various American newspa¬ 
pers and journals. 93 Over the seven-month life of the fund, more 
than $7,000 was collected. 94 In one of his replies acknowledging 
receipt of these monies Tolstoy wrote: “Dear Miss Hapgood, I am 
deeply touched by the sympathy of your compatriots toward our 
misfortunes and ask you to give your friends my heartfelt gratitude. 
Giving help to the hungry I constantly explain to them that the 
help came from unknown brothers from faraway America.” 95 

In 1895, Isabel Hapgood shifted her attention from monitoring 
and describing activities in Russia to creating a “gift of love” for the 

(Moral) X-ray—of Royal ties, Aristocrats, Preachers, Philanthropists, Personages— 
and plain persons.” 1912. Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 1. Hapgood wrote this re¬ 
port almost twenty years after the events described, in preparation for giving her pa¬ 
pers to the New York Public Library and in hopes of convincing any future readers 
of the “true” facts of this case. 

92 Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 5. The Committee’s stationery listed its address as 9 E. 
22 Street, New York City. 

93 Aleksandrov, 72. Among the Tolstoy Fund contributors were: farmers from Pal¬ 
myra, New York—$7.11; children of Appleton City, Missouri—$2.50; friends— 
$2.50; Miss A. E. Kirkland—$5; and American author William Dean Howells— 
$ 20 . 

94 Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 5. The papers relating to the Russian famine include 
detailed receipts in Hapgood’s own writing. 

95 Aleksandrov, 72. 
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Russian Orthodox Church. 96 Unlike her literary translations this 
work became Hapgood’s own—she called it “my book”; over the 
years others have called it “Hapgood’s Service Book.” In her 1906 
Preface, Hapgood identified “my book’s first friend—his Grace, 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Nicholas, formerly Bishop of 
Aieutia and Alaska, now appointed a member of the Council of the 
Empire, and of the Holy Synod.” 97 Upon learning of her plans for 
translating the Russian liturgies into English, Bishop Nicholas of 
Ziorov gave Hapgood a set of Slavonic Service Books. He was the 
“first to see and to approve of my systematic arrangement and of 
the manuscript.” 98 

Hapgood’s tribute to her friend and benefactor Nicholas sug¬ 
gests that the two met at least once. During his seven-year rule, 
Bishop Nicholas made extended pastoral visits across his vast dio¬ 
cese which ranged from Alaska east across the North American 
continent. 99 More than likely Isabel Hapgood met Bishop Nicho¬ 
las during one or more of his trips to New York City. Another possi¬ 
ble meeting place was the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi¬ 
cago in 1893. Bishop Nicholas and a small entourage stayed in 
Chicago the entire summer. In order to survey all the departments 
in detail, including the Russian Pavilion, they attended this inter¬ 
national fair four days a week. 100 Hapgood can also be placed at the 
Russian Pavilion for at least part of the summer. As the official rep¬ 
resentative of the Committee of Russian Woman of St Petersburg, 
she organized and displayed an exhibit of papers, biographies and 
reports highlighting women’s education and progress in Russia. 101 
With her style of seeking out interesting Russians, the surprise 
would be if Miss Hapgood and Bishop Nicholas had failed to cross 
paths in Chicago. 


96 Service Book (1906), vii. 

97 Service Book (1906), vii. 

98 Service Book (1906), vii. 

99 Iubileinii Sbomik v pamyat 150-letia russkoi pravoslavnoi tserkvi v sevemoi ameriki 
(Niu-Iork: Izdatelskoi Iubileinii Komissii, 1944), 125, 140-49. 

100 Iubileinii Sbomik , 144-46. 

101 Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 4. 
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One of the reasons for Bishop Nicholas’ support of Hapgood s 
project was the pressing need for an English language service book 
in the United States. His episcopate had witnessed the beginning of 
a huge influx of Orthodox Christians among the Greek, Syrian and 
Slavic immigrants as well as a “mass return” of Carpatho-Russian 
and Galician Uniates to Orthodoxy. 102 As Hapgood asserted: 
“English is the Pan-Slavonic language in America... The children 
are reared in our American public schools, as a rule, and it will be 
difficult to teach them their church services in the original tongue 
under the prevailing conditions.” 103 Even after leaving North 
America in 1898 for new duties in Russia, Nicholas provided “fer¬ 
vent sympathy” for Hapgood in her “long and difficult task.” 
Toward the end, when publishing costs almost jeopardized the pro¬ 
ject, he also “constantly used his power to the fullest extent to 
render possible this publication.” 104 

Isabel Hapgood found another good friend for “her book” in the 
person of the Rev Alexander Hotovitzky, one of the hand-picked 
and trusted young staff members from Russia whom Bishop Nich¬ 
olas recruited for missionary work in America. Bishop Nicholas 
entrusted Father Hotovitzky with the important task of publishing 
the official organ of the North American Mission—the dual-lan¬ 
guage newsletter known in English as the Russian Orthodox Ameri¬ 
can Messenger. Father Hotovitzky was first a cantor for the church 
in New York City, then builder and dean of St Nicholas Cathedral 
on East 97th Street. 105 The Cathedral project received endorse¬ 
ment from His Majesty Emperor Nicholas II who authorized the 
collection of funds within the Russian Empire. During Father 
Hotovitzky s fund-raising tour of Russia in 1900, the Emperor 
contributed “for my own share 5000 roubles towards this impor¬ 
tant Christian work.” 106 Under Hotovitzkys leadership, the Ca- 

102 Dmitry Grigorieff, “The Orthodox Church in America from the Alaska Mission to 
Autocephaly,” SVTQ 14 (1970) 202. 

103 Service Book (1906), iii. 

104 Service Book (1906), vii. 

105 Iubileinii Sbomik, 135. 

106 Iubileinii Sbomik, 151. 
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thedral later organized its famous Cathedral Choir for which Isabel 
Hapgood served as translator and manager. Among the many pho¬ 
tographs in Hapgood’s papers, a large and impressive portrait of 
Dean Alexander Hotovitzky and his wife Marya Vladimirovna tes¬ 
tifies to substantial ties of friendship over their years in New York 
City. 107 

In the Preface to her Service Book, Isabel Hapgood credited Dean 
Hotovitzky anonymously as a “very able and thoroughly compe¬ 
tent priest” who supplied her with the “unrecorded points of the 
ritual” that had been established by usage over time. His other con¬ 
tribution was making sure that Hapgood “accurately expressed the 
dogmas of his Church” and that she “properly carried out the com¬ 
plicated arrangement entailed by my plan for rendering the ser¬ 
vices intelligible.” 108 As they were both in New York City, 
Hapgood and Dean Hotovitzky undoubtedly conferred from time 
to time over the course of this eleven-year project. 

In a major slight to Hapgood and her labors, Father Ingram 
Irvine, a former Episcopal priest who renounced Anglicanism for 
Orthodoxy, identified Alexander Hotovitzky as the “real” creator 
of the Service Book. Irvines book, A Letter on the Anglican Church’s 
Claims, announced the recent translation and upcoming publica¬ 
tion of a new version of the Russian Liturgy. Irvine claimed that 
this work had been “under the watchful eye of the Very Rev. A. A. 
Hotovitzky and its real merits as a valuable Liturgical work as well 
as a witness in the English language to ‘the Faith once for all deliv¬ 
ered unto the Saints’ must be ascribed to his painstaking and inter¬ 
est, both as a Liturgical Scholar and Theologian.” 109 Hotovitzky 
vociferously challenged Irvines erroneous contentions: 

Such an assertion, which attaches my name to the publica¬ 
tion, and imputes to me qualities and services to which I have 
made no claim in connection with that publication, unhap¬ 
pily and unjustly omits the name of the real author of the 

107 Isabel Hapgood Papers, Box 6. 

108 Service Book (1906), vi. 

109 The Rev. Ingram N. W. Irvine, D.D., A Letter on the Anglican Church’s Claims 
(New York: English Department, St Nicholas Cathedral, 1906), 17. 
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whole work, to whom, incontestably, all its merits, all praises 
and gratitude should be attributed. The Service Book was 
compiled by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, on her own initiative. 

To her belongs the original idea of this work; hers are the plan 
and the execution of it, which have required arduous labor 
and expenditure of strength for the space of several years, as 
she was compelled to study our Liturgical books, and the 
Church Slavonic and Greek languages, and so forth. Any one 
who has the slightest conception of the complicated structure 
of the Orthodox religious services, in their entire extent, 
will make no mistake if he applies to this labor the epithet 
“gigantic,” both as to its design and its importance; and the 
merits of Miss Hapgood s liturgical English in this work are 
confirmed by learned ecclesiastical authorities of the Episco¬ 
pal Church. 110 

In the course of this letter Dean Hotovitzky then directed Irvine, 

who was a member of the Cathedrals staff, to insert a copy in A Let¬ 
ter on the Anglican Church's Claims : 

In comparison with this enormous mass of labor—in truth a 
most precious and unselfish gift: from Miss Hapgood to our 
Church—my share in it, (as an orthodox priest, who has ren¬ 
dered, so far as occasion required, only what aid was indis¬ 
pensable,) is merely of secondary importance; and, especially 
when her name is omitted, does not deserve to be mentioned. 

And therefore, being profoundly distressed that this state¬ 
ment, so unfortunately phraseed [sic], has found a place in 
your book, I most earnestly ask you to place the matter in its 
true and complete light by inserting my letter in the text of 
your book, so that no reader would be misled by that para- 
graph. 111 

Irvine obeyed. 112 

110 Alexander Hotovitzky’s original response to Irvine’s statements came in a 1 Decem¬ 
ber 1906 letter to the editor of The Living Church , published 15 December 1906. 
The words quoted in this text come from the insert Hotovitzky wrote for insertion 
in Irvine’s spurious book. 

111 Hotovitzky’s insert. 

112 Ingram N. W. Irvine was deposed as a priest of the Episcopal Church by the Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania after an ecclesiastical trial. He appealed the charges against 
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Another Russian hierarch who knew that Isabel Hapgood was 
personally and solely responsible for the creation of the Service 
Book was Bishop Tikhon (Bellavin). In 1898, when this young 
bishop arrived in America to tend the Russian Orthodox flock, 
Hapgood was already deeply immersed in “her book.” Tikhon re¬ 
ceived the tide Archbishop of the Aleutians and North America in 
1905, and it was by this tide that Hapgood thanked him “most 
warmly” in her Preface. The Preface offers few specific details beyond 
her acknowledgment that his “deep interest and practical aid” had 
been of“inestimable service.” 113 By her own admission, Hapgood had 
been well-acquainted with Archbishop Tikhon since 1899. 114 Like 
many others she probably experienced the “warmth and humanness 
of his personality... He loved people, loved to talk with them, enter¬ 
tain them, and like all Russians, drink tea and visit late into the 
night.” 115 These two would have had ample opportunity to visit after 
1903, when the Holy Synod and Emperor Nicholas II approved 
moving the see from San Francisco to New York City. 116 

Archbishop Tikhon left New York in 1907 upon his transfer to 
the see of Iaroslav in Russia. 117 Whether or not he contributed di¬ 
rectly to the content of Hapgood s book, he was able to provide 

him, but a Board of Inquiry upheld the original action. Irvine’s subsequent ordina¬ 
tion in the Russian Orthodox Church on 5 November 1905 ignited a firestorm of 
protest among leaders of the Episcopal Church. See The Living Church Annual 
(Milwaukee, 1907), 74. 

113 Service Book (1906), vi. 

114 Isabel Hapgood, “Patriarch Tikhon: Comment on Article Referring to Official in 
Greek Catholic Church,” New York Times , 5 March 1922, II, 6. 

115 Jane Swan, A Biography of Patriarch Tikhon (Jordanville, NY: Holy Trinity Russian 
Orthodox Monastery, 1964), 109. 

116 Leonid Kishhovsky, “Archbishop Tikhon in America,” SVTQ 19 (1975) 16-17. 
Hapgood’s Papers contain no items of correspondence between Archbishop 
Tikhon and herself. Further research in the Tikhon collection at the Orthodox 
Church of America archives in Syosset, Long Island, may reveal evidence of their 
correspondence, but, with the opportunity, their official and social engagements 
may have been conducted mostly in person. 

117 Archbishop Tikhon was transferred again in 1913 to the see ofVilna. In 1917 he 
was elected Patriarch of Moscow and of All-Russia. In this capacity he wrote an en¬ 
dorsement for the 1922 edition of Hapgood’s Service Book , re-published by the 
American Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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most valuable “practical aid” before he left. Hapgood lacked the 
material means to undertake publishing the book herself. Ameri¬ 
can publishers declined responsibility for the publication of this 
sort of book. At the same time the books complexity and the tech¬ 
nical difficulties of the actual printing demanded a first-class pub¬ 
lishing firm. At the last hour, Archbishop Tikhon secured one 
thousand dollars from the Holy Synod, half of which went to 
Hapgood (for her eleven years of work!). Additional help came 
from the Russian Ambassador, Count Sergei Witte, who was in 
America for the Treaty of Portsmouth negotiations following the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. Ambassador Witte secured a 
$2,000 grant from the Russian Imperial Government for this pub¬ 
lishing venture. St Nicholas Cathedral in New York City helped 
defray the remaining costs through a loan. 118 The Cathedral sold 
copies of the Service Book for $4.00, with a twenty-five percent dis¬ 
count for orders of ten or more copies. 119 

Isabel Hapgood s Service Book found a small, but appreciative, 
audience. Because of the devotional nature of the book, few of her 
readers cast the same kind of discriminating eye as did her literary 
critics. The book satisfied so pressing a need that it became the 
standard English-language prayer book for the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the United States. Contemporary reviews of the book 
were limited to the church press, and were extremely favorable in 
leading Episcopal and Orthodox journals. The Living Church pub¬ 
lished a lengthy review by the Rev William McGarvey, a priest of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. He devoted much of his article to a li¬ 
turgical analysis of the book, comparing Eastern and Western rites 
and practices. His criticisms were directed to what he considered 
an occasional mis-translation of a theological concept, and the 
confusing typographical arrangement of some of its liturgies. 120 In 

118 “Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 
Church,” Russian Orthodox American Messenger 11 (January 1907) 33-34; 
Kishkovsky, 22. 

119 Advertisement, The Living Church 36 (2 February 1907) 486. 

120 William McGarvey, “The Russian Service Book in English,” The Living Church 36 
(16 February 1907) 541-42. 
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conclusion Father McGarvey paid high tribute to the translator 
and the translation: 

The above criticisms must not be understood as showing any 
lack of appreciation of the monumental work which Miss 
Hapgood has accomplished. The difficulties of the undertak¬ 
ing, and the time, labor, and patience involved, can only be 
appreciated by those who have made the attempt to translate 
any Eastern liturgy into idiomatic English. The translator is 
to be congratulated on the very great measure of success 
which she has attained, and the Russian mission is to be con¬ 
gratulated on having secured the services of one so evidently 
qualified for so difficult a task. 121 

From the Orthodox Church’s perspective, the reviews for the 
Service Book were equally laudatory. The Russian Orthodox Ameri¬ 
can Messenger article announcing the publication of the Service 
Book quoted substantial portions of the Preface as a way to allow 
Hapgood herself to introduce the reader to her work. The article 
then expressed profuse gratitude to Miss Hapgood for her “colos¬ 
sal” labor on behalf of the Holy Orthodox Church and for the ben¬ 
efit of the imminent realization of the high goal of Christian 
unity. 122 Dean Alexander Hotovitzky extolled Miss Hapgood s “gi¬ 
gantic” labor, and deemed it: 

The first successful attempt to solve the problem of transla¬ 
tion and reducing to a systematic form all the services of the 
Orthodox Church; and that in compact form of a single 
prayer book, which will be, for that reason, an indispensable 
edition to the library not only of theologians and liturgical 
students, but also every Churchman. The best guarantee of 
Miss Hapgood s liturgical English in this book is the recogni¬ 
tion of its merits by learned authorities of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church to membership of which belongs Miss 
Hapgood, and to the friendly attention of whose members 
I permit myself to commend these facts. 123 

121 McGarvey, 542. 

122 “Publication of the New Book: Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apos¬ 
tolic (Greco-Russian) Church,” Russian Orthodox American Messenger 11 (15-28 
January 1907) 36. 
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Isabel Hapgood and “her book” initially received such high praises 
from a small circle of clerics and scholars. Higher still has been the 
quiet praise of continued use over the past ninety years as The Ser¬ 
vice Book of the Russian Orthodox Church in the United States. 

Isabel Hapgood probably did not mean her Preface to the Service 
Book to be self-revelatory, but several phrases scattered throughout 
echo her most salient features as a professional translator and as a 
nineteenth-century woman. She was ever the stickler for accuracy 
and thoroughness, ever the paragon of practicality and usefulness, 
ever the tutor and guide for the uninitiated: 

My object has been to make a book which shall show as pre¬ 
cisely and clearly as possible, all the services in general use; 
and that in a manner which shall be practical, not only for the 
ecclesiastics who are familiar with them and their congrega¬ 
tions, but also for students of Liturgies and for travellers in 
the various lands where the Orthodox Church exists, as well 
as visitors to the churches in America and in numerous capi¬ 
tals and cities of Europe . 124 

She spoke of previous translations that were unsatisfactory in one 
way or another and announced that her “aim has been to remedy 
these defects.” As she had consulted “all the variants” in her first 
translation, she now listed “all the service books” that had entered 
into this composition . 125 

The final echo is her lifelong compulsion to effect “a right un¬ 
derstanding” in whatever situation she judged amiss. She continu¬ 
ally tried to set the record straight by writing in the margins of his¬ 
tory—about her father s inventions, about Russia and the Russian 
people, about Kate Marsdens shenanigans, about Tolstoys mis¬ 
guided notions, and about her own pure motives and good inten¬ 
tions. Her Service Book would set the ecclesiastical record straight: 

It is my earnest hope that this Service Book may not only be 
of some use to the Russian Church in North America, for the 

123 Alexander A. Hotovitzky, Letter to the Editor, The Living Church 36 (15 December 
1906) 230. 

124 Hapgood, Service Book (1906), iii. 

125 Hapgood, Service Book (1906), v. 
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use of which, in public worship, it is designed, but that it may 
help the other Churches—especially those of the Anglican 
Communion, to one of which I am myself attached—to a 
right understanding of the Holy Orthodox Catholic Apos¬ 
tolic Church of the East . 126 

The Episcopal Church has yet to honor the person and gifts of 
Isabel Florence Hapgood. She is a virtual unknown, and the full 
record of her direct and indirect contributions remains obscure. 
This brief sketch provides a foundation for future research into un¬ 
explored areas of biography and history. Perhaps a more complete 
picture of this unique woman will prompt the Church to claim her 
proudly as an emissary of the Episcopal Church and a catalyst for 
Christian unity. 


126 Hapgood, Service Book (1906), vii. 
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Karl Gerlach, The Antenicene Pascha: A Rhetorical History. 
Liturgia condenda, 7. Leuven: Peeters, 1998, xix+434pp, 
pbk. ISBN 90-429-0570-0 

The book, as its title would indicate, is less concerned with tracing 
the liturgy of the ante-Nicene Pascha than with the rhetoric which 
the Pascha generated. Although this is the author s aim he is aware 
that there is no escaping history, and so, for instance, after trashing 
everybody who has ever written on Irenaeus’ report concerning 
Polycarps visit to Rome (quoted by Eusebius at HE 5.25), Gerlach 
proceeds to offer his own theory, namely that the objectless verb 
Tr/peif, which is at the heart of the discussion, is a reference to the 
keeping of the law. This could be heralded as a breakthrough in the 
interpretation of the passage, but Gerlach fails to follow up on his 
own insight satisfactorily, failing to notice that what may be en¬ 
coded here is a reference to the customs and uses of Torah-obser¬ 
vant Jewish Christians in Rome. And so he fails to understand that 
Hippolytus’ comment to a Quartodeciman preserved in the 
Chronicon Paschale, that if the argument for keeping Pascha on the 
fourteenth of Nisan is the provision of the law then that law should 
be kept in its entirety, actually goes to the heart of the matter and is 
not rhetorical excess. This discussion is at the end of the book, but 
illustrates one of the fundamental weaknesses at the heart of 
Gerlach’s case, namely the failure to recognize that in Asia the 
mighty minority of Jewish Christians might well have remained 
mighty well into the third century. 

His essential argument is that the rhetoric of Pascha was gener¬ 
ated by two different views of the nature of Pascha, which he terms 
the commemorative and the mimetic; the former is intended to 
commemorate liturgically the events of Pascha and Pesach, the 
latter to imitate the actions of Jesus at the Last Supper, which have 
therefore to be tied in, however awkwardly in view of chronology, 
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to Pascha. The latter practice he traces to Antioch; however, in 
order to restrict such a mimetic reading to Antioch, he must leap 
centuries with a single bound and has to be extremely selective in 
the documents to which he would attribute an Antiochene origin. 
The author does well in demonstrating that one motivation for the 
liturgical keeping of Pascha was the imitation of Jesus, and that this 
motivation was present in other liturgical acts; but to tie it nar¬ 
rowly to Antioch and its environs, and to deny therefore that any 
other understanding is possible in these regions or that mimetic 
readings might spring up independently, is to do violence to the 
very texts which he is trying to rescue from the intentions of rhetor¬ 
ically deaf historians. The other tradition is Asian in origin; here 
the knowing reader might ask where Quartodecimans fit into this 
scheme. They may well ask, as Gerlach is intent on minimizing the 
Quartodeciman presence as well as the Jewish presence, and cer¬ 
tainly will not countenance the possibility that the Quartodeciman 
rhetorical construction of the Jews as the enemy might result from 
the Jewish origin of those same Quartodecimans. 

One example of this minimization of the Quartodeciman wit¬ 
ness must suffice. Even as Gerlach’s book was published I com¬ 
mented in an article in Vigiliae Christianae that although Epistula 
Apostolorum does not specify the date of Pascha, to think it any¬ 
thing other than the fourteenth would be the height of perversity. 
Gerlach thinks it not the fourteenth! His argument is that the 
foundational narrative of Acts 12, which Epistula Apostolorum em¬ 
ploys, excludes such a timing, since Acts states that Peter is impris¬ 
oned during the days of unleavened bread (and therefore after the 
fourteenth) and that Herod intended to bring him out after the 
Pascha. Since, according to Epistula Apostolorum, Peter is brought 
out of gaol in order to keep the Pascha, the Pascha must fall on a day 
later than the fourteenth, and must therefore be a Saturday 
night/Sunday morning. But this does not convince. Neither Jews 
nor Christians were precise about the language they used with 
regard to the Pascha, or its connection with the feast of unleavened 
bread, and since the removal of the leaven would be completed on 
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the fourteenth day, before Pesach, the redactor of Epistula 
Apostolorum could equally well have read Luke as implying that 
Peter was arrested on the fourteenth, in order that he might be 
brought out on the fifteenth, after the Pascha narrowly interpreted. 
When Gerlach states, despite the direction of Epistula Apostolorum 
that the disciples are to remember the death of the Lord, that “nor 
are passion and cross the objects of this memorial” (95) one won¬ 
ders whether we are referring to the same book. One could say the 
same about the way in which he seems completely to miss the point 
of the chronology of the Gospel of Peter, which again reflects a 
Quartodeciman milieu in which the fast is turned immediately to 
feasting because of its primary foundation in the Pesach (in which 
fasting becomes feasting) while mimesis is very much a secondary 
impulse. Liturgical history unfortunately gets in the way of the rhe¬ 
torical history which Gerlach is attempting to trace. The 
minimization of Quartodeciman presence is compounded by his 
assumption, in the absence of any evidence, that baptism was con¬ 
stitutive of the Asian rite and by his failure to take seriously the exis¬ 
tence of more than one kind of Quartodeciman (the Asian eve¬ 
ning-keepers who appeal to the synoptic tradition are, he reckons, 
Antiochene Christians who had crept westward). 

There are some valid challenges, however, laid down to the ma¬ 
jority of scholars who maintain the existence of Quartodeciman 
practice in Asia up to Nicaea and beyond, in that Gerlach correctly 
notes the absence of a Quartodeciman voice at Nicaea; he is right in 
pointing out that the whole issue lay in the differing importance at¬ 
tributed to the equinox in the calendrical calculations of Rome and 
Alexandria, and of Antioch, though it would have been interesting 
had he tied this up to the way in which the boundaries of the Arian 
controversy tended to follow the same geographical contours. It is 
moreover true that Eusebius would hardly have invented letters 
from Osrrhoene denying that they were Quartodeciman. This can 
be easily explained, however, by suggesting that gentile Christians 
might well not have kept Pascha on the 14th Nisan, indeed that 
they might not have kept it at all and would have understood refer- 
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ences to the celebration of the Lord’s resurrection as references to 
the weekly Sunday mystery, and that these voices were those heard 
by Eusebius, and which came to dominate at the time of Nicaea, 
whereas Jewish Christians could well have continued their ances¬ 
tral customs alongside gentiles. For there are indications in Vita 
Polycarpi , in Aphraahat’s 12th Demonstration and in Epiphanius’ 
report on the Audians, that Quartodecimans found the Nicene 
decree difficult, not because the Nicene decree was aimed at them 
directly, but because they are inevitably caught in the anti-Jewish 
rhetoric of Nicaea. Although Gerlach does observe each of these re¬ 
ports, he does not convincingly argue them out of the picture, be¬ 
cause his picture is too simple. In pursuing a picture of clashing 
schools, grounded in the Nicene conflict over Pascha, he assumes 
local uniformity, which is why Quartodecimans are minimized, 
and Holl and Talley, who reckon on the possibility that some 
Christians did not keep Pascha at some time, are dismissed in a cav¬ 
alier manner. 

The review here may tend to the technical, but that is the nature 
of this book. Despite some amusing lines (Schmidts anamnetic 
reading of Epistula Apostolorum is set beside Lohse’s eschatological 
reading and described, using a phrase from Lewis Carroll, as “jam 
yesterday and jam tomorrow, but never jam today”), the work 
ranks alongside those of Schwarz and Strobel on this subject, both 
of whom Gerlach seems to despise, in the ranks of the extraordi¬ 
narily learned but almost unreadable. 

There are some valuable insights in the work, in particular 
Gerlach’s point that Eusebius’s rhetoric in HE 5.23-25 is meant to 
bring Irenaeus to the fore as an example of a eirenic ecclesiastical 
statesman (as Eusebius considered himself to be) is well taken and 
well argued. It is also important that liturgical historians be re¬ 
minded occasionally that the reports with which they deal may 
hide agenda, and that they be further reminded not to import their 
own confessional agenda into historical material; Gerlach is very 
sharp in observing such a proceeding. So, to conclude, let us use 
Gerlach’s method on Gerlach. Is there an underlying agendum? It 
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would seem that Gerlach’s assumption that all the paschal disputes 
concerned the issue of whether Easter was to be kept on Sunday, 
and that acribious calculations relating to equinoctal rules detract 
from the central nature of the mystery, and his further assumption 
that baptism was central to the commemoration of the paschal 
mystery (despite massive evidence to the contrary), is surely dic¬ 
tated by the dogmas of the Liturgical Movement that Easter consti¬ 
tutes Sunday, and that baptism constitutes Easter! The theology, 
like the history, is surely more complex than this. 

Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

Stephen B. Clark, Catholics and the Eucharist: A Scriptural 
Introduction. Ann Arbor, MI: Servant Publications, 2000, 
274pp. $11.99 Pbk. 

Sometimes Catholics who write for popular audiences forget their 
debts and obligations to the Eastern Church. This phenomenon is 
especially evident among books that deal with sacraments and lit¬ 
urgy. Even among the most conservative Catholics there is an as¬ 
sumption that all true devotions lead back to Rome. While many 
practices do go back to the ancient Latin Church, the biggest debt 
goes back to the ancient Greek Church and to even earlier Semitic 
roots. 

A refreshing and readable alternative to the above tendency is 
found in Stephen B. Clarks Catholics and the Eucharist: A Scrip¬ 
tural Approach. Even though the book’s targeted audience is Catho¬ 
lic, Clark takes a bigger, more ecumenical perspective on eucharist. 
In fact, Clark often compares modern Catholic eucharistic devo¬ 
tions to Byzantine (and even Syriac) parallels, and usually his im¬ 
plied assumption is that Catholics must learn from their sources. 

The strength of the book lies in its organization. The book is di¬ 
vided into three parts, not including helpful appendices on ancient 
sources and modern scholarship at the end for those who want to 
investigate further. The three parts neatly fit the structure of the 
Catholic Mass, the first chapters dealing with the Liturgy of the 
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plied assumption is that Catholics must learn from their sources. 

The strength of the book lies in its organization. The book is di¬ 
vided into three parts, not including helpful appendices on ancient 
sources and modern scholarship at the end for those who want to 
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Word, the next few chapters dealing with the Liturgy of the Eucha¬ 
rist, and the final chapters with the specific wording of Eucharistic 
Prayer III. This format allows for an effective presentation of a wide 
scope of complicated issues. 

In recent years the Catholic Church has attempted to strengthen 
the status of the Liturgy of the Word so that it is not simply taken as 
an overture for the eucharist. But Clark observes that the Eastern 
Church already has the liturgical components in place. The venera¬ 
tion of the Scripture is preeminently proclaimed in the Little En¬ 
trance. Catholics of late have begun to imitate the Little Entrance 
with the procession at the beginning of the Mass where the deacon 
carries forward the Holy Book. Another Eastern practice reinforc¬ 
ing the importance of the word of God is the prominent display of 
the Holy Book in front of the iconostasis. Catholics, on the other 
hand, began in the late twelfth century to mark holy space by the 
location of the Blessed Sacrament, reinforcing the Liturgy of Eu¬ 
charist but undermining the Liturgy of the Word. Although writ¬ 
ten for Catholics, the book could well be addressing serious believ¬ 
ers of both East and West in its teaching on the role of the word of 
God. The author shows his own high regard for the word of God by 
beginning and ending each chapter with Bible meditations. When 
Catholics and Orthodox realize the importance of the Scriptures 
their due attention, they are walking in the paths of such biblical 
heroes as Moses and Nehemiah and such Christian saints as the 
Jerome and Augustine. 

Clark repeatedly cites formal Eastern and Syriac eucharistic 
prayers. The attention to Syriac is a rarity among popular Christian 
writers and one that is to be applauded. Clark does not explore the 
connection between eucharist and deification, but rather falls back 
on a rather unexciting teaching about the spiritual effects of com¬ 
munion: it “makes us more Christian.” He does, however, refer to 
the Fathers who speak of the “inebriating” experience of the eucha¬ 
rist, although here the author is simply giving the symbolism of the 
wine in the liturgy. 

The final part of the book on Eucharistic Prayer III is in fact a 
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hodge-podge of interesting topics and explanations. He notes that 
proper approach to liturgy should not be confined to the specific 
time on Sunday, and thus offers a biblical introduction to the Lit¬ 
urgy of the Hours. Although private devotions and pious practices 
may be helpful to individuals, they are not the primary way for 
Catholics to worship. Clark offers practical pastoral advice for 
Catholics about how to participate in liturgy, even when they seem 
drab or dead. He reassures Catholics who cannot attend daily Mass 
or who are not able to practice the full Liturgy of the Hours that 
they do not need to be monks or contemplatives. All these things 
find some application to Orthodox Christianity. 

In short, the book should have broad appeal for a general Chris¬ 
tian audience, moderately educated in theological and technical 
matters. It is the kind of book that would fit well in a seminary 
classroom or parish study. For Catholics the book serves the ecu¬ 
menical cause by showing how much is owed to the Christians of 
the East. Although the specialist would have desired more details, 
Clarks book will entice every believer who otherwise are retreating 
from ecumenical dialogue to consider how vast and valuable is the 
deposit of faith outside their Eastern or Western world. 

Mark F. Whitters 

Nicholas Sagovsky, Ecumenism, Christian Origins and the 

Practice of Communion. Cambridge, UK/NY: Cambridge 

University Press, 2000, x + 221 pp. 

“And all who believed were together and had all things in common” 
(Acts 2:44). What animates this new study on ecclesiology is a vi¬ 
sion of the common life in Christ where communion in Christ is 
the life of the Church and the Church, as the Body of Christ, being 
salt, light and leaven, is the life of the world. Nicholas Sagovsky is 
the William Leech Professorial Fellow in Applied Christian Theol¬ 
ogy at the University of Newcastle on Tyne. He is a noted social 
ethicist as well as a specialist in the movement of Roman Catholic 
Modernism. Perhaps more importantly, however, for this most 
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hodge-podge of interesting topics and explanations. He notes that 
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recent attempt to build an ecumenical ecclesiology around 
koinonia , Sagovsky is a priest of the Anglican Communion. He 
previously held the office of Dean of Clare at Cambridge, and is a 
member of the Anglican-Roman Catholic International Commis¬ 
sion (ARCIC) which in 1998 put out the agreed statement, The 
Gift of Authority (cf. http://nccbuscc.org/seia.authority.htm and a 
commentary by Prof Sagovsky and others at http://www.durham. 
anglican. org/reference/arcirep. htm ). 

Sagovsky’s study, therefore, emerges out of a life at once schol¬ 
arly and pastoral. Moreover, this dual ministry has a decidedly ecu¬ 
menical drive. It is fueled by the conviction that if the Christian 
churches deepen their already existing unity in Christ (koinonia) 
(4), gradually resolving any divisive tensions by reconciling lan¬ 
guage and by recognizing behind these tensions a common faith in 
Christ, they will then “truly exercise their ministry of reconcilia¬ 
tion in a divided world” (195). 

The work itself is divided into a series of historical studies en¬ 
compassed by two programmatic essays. These two essays intro¬ 
duce and summarize the books pursuit of the ‘common life’ (1—17) 
and its relation to ‘ecumenism and the practice of communion’ 
(194-208) by focusing on Christian and non-Christian experience 
in specific communities throughout history (5-6). Each historical 
study is structured around the usage of koinonia and its cognates, 
synonyms and equivalents in other languages. Thus Sagovsky 
looks at the theme of koinonia in the ecumenical movement where 
it has been used in agreed statements in order for the churches to go 
beyond divisions to a common tradition (18-47). Further studies 
show the roots of Christian koinonia in Greek and Hebrew 
thought. In Greek thought, Sagovsky first explores Platonic partic¬ 
ipation vis-a-vis an ideal society (48-71) then moves on to Aris¬ 
totle’s concern with particular bonds in society which promote 
happiness in contrast to his belief that ultimate happiness comes 
through solitary contemplation of a divine ‘unmoved Mover’ (72- 
96). A chapter on Hebrew thought is particularly illuminating in 
its analysis of the Jewish context to koinonia, which is our new cov- 
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enant in Christ (97-113). Following these chapters he turns to the 
New Testament with a study showing the influence of J.M.R. 
Tillard, with its emphasis on the Church as a ‘communion of com¬ 
munions’ (116-45). The last two studies are on the Cappadocians 
(146-70) and Augustine (171-93). On the Cappadocians, 
Sagovsky relies not uncritically on the thought of Met. John 
(Zizioulas) of Pergamon. The study on Augustine is amongst the 
strongest pieces in the book since it shows the centrality of 
communio to Augustine’s thought in all areas, particularly his mys¬ 
tical theology, ecclesiology, and, importantly for those who revile 
him as ‘the Father of all western heresies,’ his pneumatology and 
eucharistic theology. In his work on Augustine, he carries on the 
same work as such Patristic scholars as Lewis Ayres, Michel Barnes 
and Francis Bourassa in showing that Augustine’s theological pro¬ 
ject was a part of a larger pro-Nicene theology that included the 
Cappadocians. Refreshingly absent from Sagovsky’s nuanced anal¬ 
yses is the tendency amongst many contemporary scholars to po¬ 
larize ‘Jerusalem against Athens’ with a pale Athens getting the 
short end of the polemical stick. Further studies, however, might 
have helped to clarify his reconstruction of Christian origins, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the Reformation and the modern period. 

A number of primary and secondary assumptions underlie 
Sagovsky’s work which are of ecumenical interest. The primary as¬ 
sumptions, in particular, represent the tension that exists in much 
Western (particularly, Protestant) ecclesiology after Augustine be¬ 
tween the Church as a visible, sacramental and historical body and 
the Church as a universal and invisible Kingdom to come of the 
elect. We can identify at least five primary assumptions. The 
Church (i) becomes itself in communion which is (ii) not only a 
theory but a practice to be cultivated and seen in specific commu¬ 
nities throughout history. The Church’s (iii) unity is dual. First, in 
the world she exists as a fractured, imperfect or broken unity (com¬ 
munion being a process involving “conflict, reconciliation and 
risk” (206)). Second, this broken communion of the Church lives 
in the eschatological hope of the unbroken communion of the 
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Holy Trinity. Thus (iv) although one may see many churches visi¬ 
bly they are ultimately one Church invisibly or spiritually in “real 
communion” (40). The churches therefore “recognize themselves 
as already, inalienably in communion. The Christian churches see 
themselves as already bound by a unity (a communion) of Word 
and Spirit, of baptism and shared, if fractured, tradition, which 
reaches forward towards the hope of a yet more inclusive unity at 
the eucharist” (208). The theory and practice of koinonia (v), then, 
is a continuing work of the churches realizing themselves as the 
Church not only through agreed statements but the “practice of 
the common life” (207) as the context of theological debate. Hence 
communion, for Sagovsky, is built by the communal action of 
studying Scripture, engaging with theological issues (e.g., primacy 
of Rome, ordination of women, Mariolatry), acting on ethical 
issues (e.g., human rights, pollution) and prayer or worship reach¬ 
ing towards the eucharist. The sacramental life, then, is as much 
the means as the end of communion. 

Briefly touching on the secondary assumptions, I follow 
Sagovsky in identifying “five themes” which underlie his global 
analysis (6). Any ecumenical theology of communion understands 
that (i) the self-same Word of life must be communicated afresh or 
translated for each new context in history (6-7); (ii) communion is 
not opposed to power struggles or politics but it is apiece with such 
historical tensions as communion happens in history (7-8); (iii) 
the unity of the Church involves conflict (8-9) since it is a “varie¬ 
gated unity” (9) or it is, as Stephen Sykes puts it, a ‘“contained di¬ 
versity’” since Christianity is an ‘“essentially contested concept’” 
(201, cited from The Identity of Christianity [London: SPCK, 
1984], 262, 11); (iv) to be in communion is to be encountered by 
another with whom one speaks, that is, communication is dialogue 
(9-10); and (v) to be in communion is to participate in common 
symbols which are the incarnation of the life of God (10-13). 

Finally, how is one as an Orthodox to respond to Sagovsky’s 
ecclesiology? The confession that, in the eucharist, the Orthodox 
Church is the historical Body of Christ incarnate, the One, Holy, 
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Catholic and Apostolic Church, would seem to be at odds with any 
version of the branch theory. Sagovsky’s ecclesiology, however, is 
arguably a version of the branch theory, for it begins with the exis¬ 
tence in history of an imperfect spirituo-physico communion 
amongst the historically Christian churches. This imperfect com¬ 
munion moves towards union in the eucharist as the epipheno- 
menon of an ultimate consummation in the world of the Church as 
one in God at the end of history. In rejecting such an ecclesiology, 
this does not mean, as Florovsky noted so astutely, that we cannot 
envision ecclesial life outside our canonical and historical bound¬ 
aries, for the Spirit blows where it wilt. Nor must we necessarily 
remain totally agnostic about the character of this life, as many Or¬ 
thodox theologians have claimed after Khomiakov. But on what 
basis do we judge this life? Communion. Koinonia outside the ca¬ 
nonical/historical boundaries of the Church, and all true koinonia 
is in Jesus Christ, can only be encountered correctly on the pneu¬ 
matic basis of the dogmatic praise of the salvation we have in Jesus 
Christ. In other words, unity is not a means or even an end of the 
Church, but its ever present Spirit who in his plenitude, given in 
worship, illumines the understanding of the Church in regard to 
what is in accord with the canon of truth/faith given as our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Scriptures. It is imperative, therefore, that dia¬ 
logue between the Orthodox Church and other Christians be not 
merely theological, for theological dialogue apart from doxology, 
makes for intellectual dry bones. Nor must that dialogue be a 
shared communion without any doctrinal unity, which would be a 
humanistic celebration of difference for difference sake, which is 
unchristian. Ecclesial encounter must begin with the invitation by 
the Church to both Orthodox and non-Orthodox Christians to re¬ 
ceive the light of Christ. In order to live, the dry bones of theology 
need the Spirit of Jesus Christ as our Savior and Illuminator given 
with fullness in the eucharist. Sagovsky s important work in focus¬ 
ing on koinonia as the basis of unity (despite his very different con¬ 
clusions) can serve in reminding the Church that the Orthodox ec¬ 
umenical witness to the world, in recognizing ecclesial elements 
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outside its historical and canonical boundaries, can be found only 
in the rule of the Word of truth given to us as our very being in the 
eucharist and that is the light of Christ which illumines all. 

Anastassy Gallaher 

Thomas Pott, La riforme liturgique byzantine: Etude du 
phhiomene de Involution non-spontanee de la liturgie 
byzantine. Rome: CLV-Edizioni Litugiche, 2000, 240pp. 
ITL35,000 ISBN 88-86655-69-X 

Orthodox Christians often smugly look at 20th-century liturgical 
reforms among the western churches, opposing these to the eastern 
fidelity to tradition. Orthodox liturgy does not change, they claim, 
and if it does, it does so “organically,” i.e., slowly and impercepti¬ 
bly. The very notion of “liturgical reform” is viewed in a strongly 
negative light. Often, this perception manifests itself most strongly 
among converts to Orthodoxy who seek to escape the liturgical in- 
stability they experience within both Catholicism and 
Protestantism. 

The present work, the author s doctoral dissertation at the Pon¬ 
tifical Oriental Institute in Rome, demonstrates that deliberate, 
planned liturgical reform is nothing new in the Byzantine tradi¬ 
tion. He examines four significant examples: 1) the Studite reform 
led by St Theodore and his successors beginning at the end of the 
8th century; 2) the development of the paschal triduum from the 
8 th to the 13th century; 3) the development of the prothesis from 
the 11th to the 14th century; and finally 4) three 17th-century re¬ 
forms among Catholic Ruthenians, in Kiev under Metropolitan 
Peter Moghila, and in Moscow under Patriarch Nikon. 

In the first part of his work, Pott examines the very concept of 
liturgical reform, which he distinguishes from the organic, sponta¬ 
neous development of a liturgical tradition. In the opening chap¬ 
ters, he examines the notion of reform in Christian tradition and 
presents the thought of a number of 20th-century theologians and 
liturgical activists across the east-west spectrum, from Cipriano 
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liturgical reform, which he distinguishes from the organic, sponta¬ 
neous development of a liturgical tradition. In the opening chap¬ 
ters, he examines the notion of reform in Christian tradition and 
presents the thought of a number of 20th-century theologians and 
liturgical activists across the east-west spectrum, from Cipriano 
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Vagaggini to Alexander Schmemann. In an attempt to create a tax¬ 
onomy of liturgical reform, he defines three different types: 

1) The first type of reform consists of “restoring the public wor¬ 
ship of the Church to its authentic and essential purity, i.e., to its 
Sitz im Leben as the mystery of Jesus Christ implanted in the be¬ 
liever” (p. 76). Its purpose, therefore, is to awaken the faithful to 
their true liturgical vocation as bearers of the mystery of Christ. 
The author cites extensively from the sermons of John Chrysostom 
in which the saint seeks repeatedly to stimulate or correct their li¬ 
turgical activity (pp. 78-82). 

2) The second type of reform aims at centering the liturgy on 
what is essential, so that the faithful can express and appropriate 
the Christian mystery. Most often, this type of reform is expressed 
through canonical legislation, such as Canon 20 of Nicea (325), 
which forbids kneeling on Sundays or during the season of Pascha. 

3) The third type is what most would consider true liturgical 
reform, which consists of deliberate, conscious changes in liturgi¬ 
cal practice. Needless to say, this type is the most controversial, and 
the changes involved may be “more or less necessary, more or less 
innovative, more or less important” (p. 86). Most often, this type 
of reform consist of adaptation or restoration whose primary aim is 
to “effect or maintain the living and authentic faith of the commu¬ 
nity” (p. 87). Such reforms may include: the abolition of an exist¬ 
ing practice (e.g., the abolition of the rite of creating spiritual 
brotherhood, aSeXcpOTroua, by Patriarch Athanasius I [1303-09]); 
the restoration of a rite or practice that has disappeared (e.g., the re¬ 
quirement that churches be consecrated with relics, restored by 
Canon 2 of II Nicea [787]); a greater or lesser change in an existing 
practice (e.g., the imposition of his Diataxis by Patriarch 
Philotheos Kokkinos [1364-76]); the introduction of a new prac¬ 
tice (e.g., the introduction of the Creed into the liturgy by the 
monophysite Patriarch Timothy [511-18]); the approval of an ex¬ 
isting practice; the arrangement of liturgical elements (such as the 
edicts of Patriarch Anthony III [974—79] regulating the celebra¬ 
tion of Annunciation during Lent or Holy Week); the adaptation 
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of some aspect external to the liturgy, such as the adoption of a ver¬ 
nacular language. 

In the second part of the work, Pott examines several instances of 
liturgical reform in the Byzantine tradition, as mentioned above. 
Relying on already existing historical studies of these reforms, he 
analyzes them in their cultural and religious contexts, through the 
prism of the categories he defined in Part I. In each case, he focuses 
on the theological rationale which underlies the reform, but which 
is often not expressed. 

Students of the Byzantine liturgy will find here clear and useful 
summary presentations of several key periods in Byzantine liturgi¬ 
cal development. Of even greater interest, however, is the discus¬ 
sion of the very nature of liturgical reform. The guidelines Pott de¬ 
velops to categorize various types of reform are particularly useful 
and can be applied to liturgical reforms in all Christian traditions, 
eastern and western. These principles and guidelines will also help 
the reader evaluate liturgical reforms both ancient and contempo¬ 
rary. Only the absence of an index mars this highly provocative 
work. 


Paul Meyendorff 
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